














Nahigian Brothers 
50" ANNIVERSARY SALE | 


now offers Savings of 25 to 50% on 


ORIENTAL RUGS! 


Just look at the amazing price reductions listed below. And then consider that these are but an_ infinitesimal 
fraction of Nahigian Brothers’ vast stock ... the finest selection in America... Every rug now reduced 25 to 50%! 





Name Size Formerly Sale Price | Name Size Formerly Sale Price 
Hamadan ya ae ee $ 37.50 $ 79:50 | Sarouk ........ 14’3” x 1010” 595.00 $ 385.00 
Lilahan 4’2” x 2’8” 32.50 21.50 a eae eee i x ord 1 pip bon a 
ane sy” 10” 175.00 ’ eee eee 0” x 100" 5150: 4 
mermaen RP tate +e ‘ 122-00 | sosouk ....... 14’°5”x 7’2 525.00 395.00 
Lilahan . 104 x 210 90.00 67.50 iets 23'4”x g’2” 750.00 495.00 
Sarouk 97° x 63" 195.00 146.50 | Keshan ...... 28'7” x 13’5” 2,850.00 1,425.00 
Kerman 130 x 90 485.00 275.00 | Ispahan ...... 32'0” x 16'0” 2,750.00 1,375.00 
Mushkabad 12°90" x 9/0" 275.00 175.00 Sarouk <......226 xi08" 1,250.00 895.00 


Send for free booklet on the care of Oriental Rugs 


»  Nahigian Brothers, Inc. ,.2*",, 


Arrangements 
for Purchases America’s Largest Direct Importers of Oriental Rugs Repairing Service 
at Moderate 


sienna 169 NORTH WABASH AVENUE rave 
Between Randolph and Lake, CHICAGO 


The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Buy Oriental Rugs! 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK HEAD OFFICE 





NATIONAL CUTY 
WILL HELP MAKE YOUR VISIT BNJOVABLE 


Special Facilities Provided for 
ROTARY CONVENTION IN HAVANA 


National City’s Cuban Head Office is in Havana and there 


are eight other Cuban branches on the Island. In addition 





special services will be placed at the disposal of Rotarians 
in the Hotel Nacional (the finest hotel in the tropics) and 
in the Centro Gallego (Rotary Headquarters). National 


City will help to make your stay in Cuba more enjoyable, 


THE NATIONAL CHPY BANK OF MEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE IN CUBA: PRESIDENTE ZAYAS Y COMPOSTELA, HAVANA 
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Your convention plans are not com- 


plete unless you have secured a 


supply of 


N. c. B. 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Safe — Convenient 
Cashable Everywhere 


These checks are accepted by the better 
shops and restaurants, hotels, banks and 
transportation lines and assure you ready 
cash at all times including Sundays and 
holidays and after banking hours 

You can pure hare a supply in dene nin 
tions of $10, $20, $50 and $100 at an f 
National City’s 72 branches in New York 
or ask for NATIONAL CITY TRAVEI 
ERS CHECKS at your local bank 














Be sure you carry NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS o- if your financial require- 
ments are likely to be more extensive carry a NATIONAL CITY BANK LETTER OF CREDIT 
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“ON TO HAVANA” 


Let Us Assist You 
with Your Plans 
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Mexican Gi 
Canbbean 


Forcign lan 





@We will enjoy the privilege on 
cooperating with Rotary clubs 
and individual members in making 
plans to attend the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention next June. 


Visit Florida, the nation’s popular 
vacationland, only short hours 
away from Chicago, St. Lous and 


S 


the midwest via Illinois Central. 


The 


Illinois Central service to 


route of 
Miami 


and the west coast of Florida, and 


map shows the 


connecting service to Havana. 


Illinois Central offers completely 
planned all-expense low-cost tours 
to Florida and Havana. They pro 
vide maximum time and freedom, 
still at a minimum of expense. 
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Reeker Article for Staff 
Requested by G. G. Horr, Supt. 

Boys’ Club 

Rhode Island 


Our vice-president, Frederick C. Free- 


Providence 

Providence, 
man, who is a member of the Rotary 
Club of Providence, recently sent us a 
copy of Judge Ernest L. Reeker’s article, 
The Sentence of the Court Is—. in the 
March issue of THE RoTaRIAN. It is one 
f the finest articles on this subject that 
we have been privileged to read 

The Providence Boys’ Club has three 
serving 1000 under- 
privileged boys of our city and depends 
upon the community for its chief sup- 
port. Among our chief aims is the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, and we 
feel it would be most helpful if copies of 
splendid article in THE RoTARIAN 
made available to our three 


clubhouses over 


this 
could be 
staffs of boy workers 


Agrees with Judge Reeker 
ST.-GAUDENS 

Florida 

The article by Judge Ernest L. Reeker 


Says PAvl 


Coconut Grove, 


on the juvenile delinquent and his treat- 
ment [The Court Is- 
March Rotarian] is one of the finest I 


Sentence of the 
have ever read and is in a way a blow 
struck at the old 
of justice which undoubtedly has made 
criminals than it saved. 
Our methods of crime control need a 
thorough overhauling and a modern ap- 


“eve for an eve” idea 


more voung 


proach, 


Trained Crime Fighters Needed 
isserts W. B. CarRoLi, Rotarian 
Bureau of Criminal Identification 
Great Falls, Montana 

I enjoyed the splendid article in the 
April Rorarian by J. Edgar Hoover 
entitled Criminals Are Home Grown, I 
want to call attention, however, to one 
part of this article in which he speaks 
of his efforts to gain recognition for the 
profession of law-enforcement officers 
equal to that accorded the legal or medi- 
cal profession. 

He mentions the F.B.I. [Federal Bu- 
Investigation] school for law- 
enforcement officers. In a period of 12 
weeks they attempt to give instruction 
in 45 scientific and technical subjects 
Any educator realizes the impossibility 
ot giving more than a mere smattering 
£ knowledge to men without previous 


reau of 


college experience in so short a period. 
For instance, the use of the microscope 
alone requires a year’s work and pre- 
requisites in certain other college sub- 
jects, 

However, Mr. Hoover, in establishing 
this school, has made a start in the right 
direction, though I believe it unreason- 
able to expect that this 
12-week course should return to their 
own police departments qualified as in- 
other officers, many of 


graduates of 


structors to 





Comment on 
Rotarian Artichs. 


PP rie 





Do You Tip? 


Do you slip a dime in the hand of 
your barber, or leave a coin for the 
waitress who brings you that extra cup 
of coffee? Or are you against tipping 
—like some of the contributors whose 
views are expressed on pages 28-31 of 
this issue? Write a letter—not more 
than 300 words, please—to ''Talking It 
Over,’ care of "The Rotarian,’ 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. To win the 
$3 prize for the letter judged best, it 
must be received not later than June 
3, 1940 (or, if you live outside North 
America, not later than July |, 1940). 











whom have gained special proficiency 
through long years of experience. That 
problem should be attacked 
from the local end. An enlightened 
public opinion should demand, and get, 


logically 


legislation force 


appoint men who are specially trained 


passed to mayors to 
for enforcement work. 

In most cities high schools which pay 
average salaries no greater than police 
departments are able to get men with at 
least four years of college training. The 
public has a right to demand the ap- 
pointment of trained men to tackle this 
problem of crime. Universities and col- 
leges would establish 
soon as officials were obliged to appoint 
properly trained men, rather than some- 
one whose only qualification was that 
he had got “votes for the party.” Then, 
and only then, will Mr. Hoover’s wish 
to see law enforcement placed on an 
equal plane with law and medicine be 


such courses as 


realized. 


Mort Green Said It! 

Agrees Doubtful but 

Hopeful CuHicaco ROTARIAN 

I've just emerged dizzily from the 
May Rorarian. The cover with its Leap 
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1930, Chicago Trihun 


HERE IS the Gaar Williams’ cartoon which 
accompanied the letter to the editor f:om 
one Doubtful but Hopeful Chicago Rotarian. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


BUSINESS 





ENTWORTH 


oe Academy and Junior College 
NEAR KANSAS CITY 






61st vear. High school and two years 
regular college work. Accredited — high scho- 
lastic standards. All sports: beautiful cam 
pus. Country club. Swimming pool, gym, 
stadium. Music, debating, dramatics. Riding 
Paes bo litary Summer School. Friendly Spirit 


Cot 3 ‘Sellers, 664 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 


{Jendale Macon ACADEMY 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 


At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. 
Prepares boys for college or business through 
intensive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Visitors welcome. Write 
for catalog and ‘‘Visit’’ folder. 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys school in the West (97th year). Fully ao 
credited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic instruc 
pag Progressive courses. Modern buildings. $200,000 
Indoor swimming pool, rifle range. Golf cours 
ive re atti fields. 06 acres. erin rate. Catalog 
Col. A. M. HITCH, Superint 
60C THIRD ST. 


OLUIVIBI 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

11 buildings, 9 built by U. 8S. Government. Fully ac- 
credited. Special Department preparing for Government 
Academies. R.O.T.C. Post-Graduate and Junior Schools. 
Athletics, including gym, swimming, golf, horsemanship. 
50 piece band. Beautiful bluegrass campus of 67 acres 
For illustrated catalog address: Dept. T, Columbia, Tenn. 

MILITARY 


ENTUCKY Wsrirore 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 











Oldest private military school in America. 

Fully accredited. Prepares for college or 

business. 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.’’ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies. For illus. catalog, address 


Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 





| 
BOONVILLE, Missour! 


St. Christina 
Cooperstown, New York 
Girls—7-18 years 


Episcopal Church School Cultural-Vocational pro- 
gram Gracious living while learning t 
dents admilted any time Limited number boys ac 
cepted in Jower School. Catalog upon request, 


Louisa Haven Lawton, M.A., Director 


INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
TEN SCHOOLS ... ALL IN INDIANA 
Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. 


Courses Accounting, Standard Secre al hex tive 
Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenograp! Free Place 

ment Service Sth year Co-ed li ho raduates 
and college trained young people For Bulletin, address 


Registrar, Box 353, INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 





COLLEGE 


LABORATORY TECHNIOUE 





CARLETON COLLEGE 


with a limited enrollment of about 850 students. 


Address: Assistant to the President 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Northfield Minnesota 


CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years 


Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake St.. M.nneapolis, Mina 








SUMMER CAMPS 








MUSIC CAMP 


FOR BOYS 








MUSIC in the MOUNTAINS 


7th Season of Happy Days of Music and Play for 
your Boy and Gir Private instruction in all in 
struments, voice, under all professional staff Con- 
cert Orchestra, Band All camping sports on shores 
of beautiful Mountain Lake Substantial Buildings 


ADIRONDACK MUSIC CAMP, INC. 
Ralph L. Hoy, Director, Box 1029, Lake Placid. N. Y. 
Sherwood Kains, Dir. Music, Univ. of Cincinnati. 














FOR GIRLS 


Urvus 


For Girls. On beautiful Arbutus Lake, Grand Traverse 
County, Michigan. 26th season. Land and water sports. 
Sailing. Trips. River pioneer camp for seniors. Separate 
junior group Real camping. Enrollment limited. Mod 
erate fee Address Edith A. Steere, 2461 Packard Rd. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


O90 D LAND 


4 te Camp f Ch ristian Girls gr ups 
Londo nderry Vt 170 _ elevation “All “1 rts \ ied 
Progra smfortable eauipme Ridir ) 

e$is Catalog Mrs. “H. 4. Lorenz, 
P. oO. Box 424, ‘Bonningtes, ve. Affiliated with Kamp 
Kaaterskill for Boys, Pownal, Vt. and Garden 
Island Camp fe for adults, Lake Champlain 











ing Marlin catapulted me into the pic- 
tures of whoppers to be caught off Cuban 
shores [see Man, What a Sport!]. Mis- 
ter, I'm going to the Convention in Ha- 
vana, and if I have half the luck of 
Mort Green (see attached clipping from 
the Chicago Tribune), I want THE Ro- 
TARIAN’S staff photographer on hand to 
tell the world! 


Words from Finland 

Relayed by Crombie Allen, Rotarian 

Ontario, California 

Jean de Jachimowicz’ article in the 
May Rorarian, My Escape from Poland, 
is a remarkable document and brings 
sadly to mind the contrast between 
Poland today and the Poland of a few 
years ago that I knew so well. 

Many of our good Rotary friends in 
Europe are passing through their Geth- 
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semane. That brings to mind a letter 
recently received from Paul Thorwall, 
former Vice-President of Rotary Inter- 
national, written in February from Hels- 
ingfors, Finland. I am sure he would 
have no objection to your publishing 
the following excerpts from his letter: 

I was called into ser 
ice months ago, and 
therefore have little con- 
tact with my ordinary 
friends in the civilian 
life. But I have of course 
met Rotarians in the 
most unexpected places, 
so to say, as every Ro- 
tarian is doing his duty 
either at the front or 
somewhere else 

To you, who have vis- 
ited my country and 
know our people, it will Thorwall 
hardly be a surprise that 
we have met the onslaught of Russia as 
successfully as we have The peacetime 





CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP 


For Boys—Near Asheville, North Carolina 


Land of the Sky, near Great Smoky National 
Park. 23rd year One of Ameri is best 
equipped camps, strong leadershiy Boy 7 to 
18, special junior sectio 38 buildings. large 
lake, every camp activity July 1 te August 
25. all-inclusive fee, $285 Illustrated booklet 


REESE COMBS 
Director, Box K, Chimney Roek, N. C. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


3-day Cruise to N.Y. World's Fair 
Boys 10-20. July 5 to Aug. 30, on 
Toms River near Barnegat Bay. Sai 


NAVAL 
CAMP 


ing. navigation, cruises, land sports. 75 
miles from N.Y.C. Rate includes uni 
form. Tutoring available. Rear Adm 

ral S. S. Robison, U.S.N. (Ret.) Supt 
Catalog. Box 29, Toms River, N. J 


KAA TERSINIL i VERMON 
VERMONI 
For Christian Boys, 5 
gram of activity lripe 
Complete equipment ats 1) wk 19th Sen ( 
H. J. Lorenz, Dir., Box 424, Bennington Vt. 
Affiliated with Camp Woodland, Londonderry, Vt 
and Garden Island Cam} adult Ll ech 
mental balance, the calmnes and ing 
froid of all, is now perhaps still more pr 
nounced Even the refugee vhom I tl 
front saw moving fron their de ed 
homes, with all that the could ed 
on one horse-drawn sleigh, and the 
wife and children sitting on top of their be 
longings, were quite calm and unflurried, al 
though they did not know anything about 
the future and the husband was at the front 
The sufferings and material losses among 
those who had to leave their home the 
evacuated areas before the Bolshevik came 
are tremendous, and so will be the ork to 
build up everything again after we have 
won the victory of which we are certain if 
the rest of the civilized world only give 
in time the assistance it seems our right to 
expect, fighting as we do to defend the West 
ern civilization and the democratic princi 
ples against a barbaric foe, who only would 


use our country as a teppingstone for ce 
stroying other countrie 

The feats of bravery at the front are al- 
most unbelievable to one 


the initiative and coolness of our 


vho doe 


For instance, it has been done hundreds of 
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Nicopress 


THE MODERN 
SPLICING METHOD 





Practical, economical and effi- 
cient, the modern, up-to-date 
Nicopress Method of Splicing 
and Dead-Ending assures strong, 
tight splices and dead-ends that 
quickly and easily made 
vround or in the air. 


ean be 
on the 












Pests made on copper, copper- 
weld, stee! and aluminum wire. 
stranded 


solid and 





“Tf 


kX 
—. a, 


demonstrate con- 
that Nico- 
press Splices equal 


clusively 


ri: 


or exceed the rated 


ry 


breaking strength of 





; ¥ 

the wire—that the Ll 
- rit 
conductors will not LI 
pullout and that the pt 
“ . i 

splices have a lasting 


high conductivity 


Ilere’s a 
Splicing System that 


complete 


will satisfactorily 





and economically 


meet all) your re- 
quirements. Write 
today for details and 


pe ices. 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
5100 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Canadian Mfr N. Slate ‘ Ltd 
Hamilton, Ont. Export Distributor 

International Standard kLlectric 
Corp... New York, N. Y 


times, that a soldier has waited in the 
branches of a tree and, when a Russian tank 
is passing, he jumps down upon it, opens 
the lid of the tank, throws in a few hand 
grenades and one more tank is in our 
hand In 2% months of fighting we have 
either destroved or taken 739 tanks; the rec 
ord for one day of 24 hours was recently 
reached when 72 tanks were put out of use 
We have brought down 346 enemy planes, 
most of them bombers, and quite many of 
American origin 

Without exaggeration I think I may say 


that the events at the front in Finland in 
th ar are more filled with heroic deeds 
than in any war during the historic time of 

il For this, our troops, as well as our 
topography, are the reason 


‘Rotarian R.’—Past Service 
Isserts vf N SHORT, Rotarian 
Oculist and Aurist 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

Your 


the status of Rotarian R., a senior mem- 


query is easily answered as to 


ber who has relinquished his Classifica- 
and few 
vears retires from business or his busi- 


tion voluntarily, who after a 


ness goes out of existence [see page 53. 


\pril RoTARIAN } 


Since no one becomes an active, sen 
ior, or past service member except by 
election by a Rotary Club, the answer 


is: The Club may elect him to past sery 
the 
termination of 

One 
anything in Rotary, unless a drone, and 
finds he 
and automatically drops out 


time of or 
his 


ice at subsequent to the 


senlotl 


membership 


does not automatically become 


he soon is in the wrong place 


Hobby Listing Brings Results 
Fo) Moore 
Daughter of Rotarian 
VWeAllen, Texas 

I want to thank the 

Groom for printing my name in 

March RorTrarian. Oh, I have 

dozens of letters and hundreds of match 

folders Two letters and 
one from Alaska. 
more from “foreign” 
have many 
be entered, so I thank vou again 


MARY MARGARET 


Hobbvhorse 
the 
received 
from Canada 
I hope I receive some 
countries. I know 


you requests for names to 


A Book, Dinner, and Thou 


A Suggestion from a Rotarian 

Calling Himself DEAN HOLLAND 

As a footnote to “Billy” Phelps’ en- 
jovable and informative book reviews 
in THE ROTARIAN, may I ¢call attention 
of fellow especially parents 
to an old custom in my family. Instead 
of a flowered centerpiece on our dinner 


readers 


table, we have a book. 

The custom extends back even beyond 
my boyhood. My oldest 
recall any other centerpiece on the table, 
and she thinks it began in our father’s 
family when he was still a boy. 


cannot 


sister 


My introduction to literature thus 
began during evening meals. \ After 
Kather and Mother had discussed the 
happenings of the day and when the 


older children were through relating 
their more important experiences, some- 
one usually made a remark about the 
book or the author. There was con- 
siderable rivalry among us to appear 
the most informed about the style or life 
of the author. I confess I made sporadic 
attempts to master contents of the li- 
brary with a view to bolstering my rag- 
[Continued on page 58] 


ged prestige, 








My First Note On This 
Autopoint Memo Case Is To 


SEE YOU ANYTIM 














Prospects keep this door-opener on their 
desks. Holds 230 loose 4x6 inch memo sheets, 
which are easily removed. 


Advertises for you month after month. 
Your name, slogan, trademark — imprinted 
on top panel—build sales and goodwill. 


Smart, streamlined design. Bakelite molded 
in conservative colors. 
@® Write for prices and book of 


37 Tested Plans for building 
sales with Autopoint products. 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. R-6 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, I 
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The Office Dog 


Tez constant companion of 
The Scratchpad Man (see pages 
46-48 of this issue) is without 
a name—though he’s on the 
lookout for one. In fact, he’s 
made it known that he’s agree- 
able to welcoming the best 
name sent in by a Rotarian’s 
son or daughter (18 years or 
younger) and will wear it with 
pride. For it will be awarded a 
¢5 cash prize. The editors will 
be judges and their decision 
will be final. 

Send your suggestions—as 
many as you wish—to: Office 
Dog Contest, THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Art of Living 
The Stricken Pioneer........ teens Hamlin Garland ..... 6& 
Should a Man Retire?.............. Abbé Ernest Dimnet... 13 
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ers), 2; Rotary Reporter (news and 
photos from Rotary Clubs around 
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personalities), 52; Rotary Round- 
table (a page of questions and an- 
swers about Rotary principles and 
procedures), 54; Stripped Gears (a 


department devoted to levity), 61; 
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hobby corner, which is focused this 
month on the study of strange 
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(additional reading references, of 
special help to Club program 
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(editorials by the editors), 64. 
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HAMLIN GARLAND as 
sketched by his da hter 
Constance Garland Harpe 


TWO “grand old men” of American 
letters have come to the end of their 
trails in 1940 Both Epwin MARKHAM 
and HIAMLIN GARLAND, the two, were 
and good 


frequent contributors to, 
friends of, THE ROTARIAN, whose edi- 
tors have taken pleasure in present- 
ing, in this and last month’s issues, 
some of the last work to come from 
their pens. Best known of GARLAND’'S 
twoscore books are his middle-border 
stories which celebrate the land of his 
birth and youth the Middle-Plains 
States. ... Recent weeks have re- 
corded these high points in the life of 
Dr. VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, famed ex- 
plorer: election to the American Polar 
Society; publication of his book, Ice- 
land; and appearance of a book about 
him by Explorer Earl P. Hanson... . 
ABBE ERNEST DIMNET, French cleric, 
author, and lecturer, has wide and de- 
voted audiences on both sides of the 
Atlantic. His essays have enriched 
many an issue of THE ROTARIAN 
NORMAN SOMMERVILLE chairmans the 
Constitution and By-Laws Committee, 
will head the Council on Legisiation at 
Havana. ... The family name of DAvip 
BurRPEE is a byword of every gardener 
The author heads the famous Pennsy]l- 
vania seed house his father founded 
WILLIAM MOULTON MARSTON is a 
consulting psychologist, author, and 
lecturer of New York City. His Ph.D 
degree is from Harvard University 
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THE STRICKEN PIONEER 


By Hamlin Garland 


oe he was king of forest men. 


To him a snow-capped mountain range 
Was but a line, a place of mark, 

A viewpoint on the trail. Then 

He had no fear of dark 

Nor of wind's change 

Now an up-rolled rug along the floor 
Appalls his feet. His withered arm 
Shakes at the menace of a door 


And every wind-draft does him harm. 


Dear God, it is a piteous sight to see 
This ranger of the hills confined 

To the poor compass of his room 
Like a chained eagle on a tree 
Lax-winged and qray and blind! 
Only in dreams he sees the bloom 
On far hills where the red deer run; 


Only in dreams he guides the swift canoe, 


Or stalks the crafty cat with dog and polished gun. 


The mightiest canyon of the earth 
He conquered; cleft it to the heart: 
Now here, beside his tiny hearth 
He sits benumbed, taking no part 
In all the explorations of the West. 
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With deep eyes pleading like a dying deer 
He only asks release from pain —and rest. 


In him behold the story of our best 

The chronicle of riflemen behind the plow. 
His the life of those who knew 

No barrier but the sunset in their quest. 

On his bent head and grizzled hair 

Is set the sign of those who show 

New cunning to the wolf, who chase 

The mother panther from her lair 

And strike the lion from the mountain's face. 


And when he dies, as soon he must, 

A magic word goes with him to the grave. 
He was a pioneer. Upon his stone 

Set these plain words: ‘‘He was a brave. 
Hesfaced the Winter's winds unscared, 
Meeting stern Nature stark, alone, 
And died without a curse or moan.”’ 

Then bury him not here in city soil, 

Where the cars grind and factories spill 

Their acrid smoke on those who toil. 

Bear him away to some high, Western hill 

That overlooks the mighty stream 

Whose thousand miles of pathway ‘mid the corn 
Blazons his prowess. There let him dream, 

And wait God's resurrection morn. 


























Rotary in a Confused World 


By Norman Som merville, K. C. The movement must gird itself for the work—and 
opportunity—that will come when drums cease. 


Chairman, Canadian Red Cross Society; 
Member, Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont 


0... MORNING, arriving in 
Dublin from the Cross Channel 
Steamer, I mounted an_ Irish 
“jaunting” car. In it I found two 
“down-East” Yankees, one of 
whom said to the Irish driver, 
“Now we want to see this town in 
a hurry. We want you to point out 
everything important.” 

The driver had not proceeded 
far when he drew up his horse 
with a jerk and pointed to a stone 
on the side of the road. One 
Yankee said, ‘“What is that?” 

“It is a milestone, sor.” 

“What's so unusual about that?” 

To which the driver replied: 
“Oh, sor, you niver in your life 
saw two of ’em togither.”’ 

Not long ago Rotary passed a 
milestone—its 35th anniversary— 
and Rotarians around the world 
paused momentarily to look about. 
We looked back with pleasure on 
our movement’s progress numeri- 
cally, but only because of what 
those figures (5,023 Clubs and 
212,000 Rotarians) mean in terms 
of human good. We looked back 
appreciatively on the universal 
acceptance of Rotary’s principles. 
Rotary, we found, had developed a 
deep and world-circling unity de- 
spite a multitude of barriers. 

Then we looked ahead. We 
wondered what Rotary will or 
should be when it reaches its 45th 
or even its 75th milestone. But 
when, at the same time, we looked 
around us at our world as it is, the 
prospect saddened our hearts. 
Confusion and chaos crowd the 
horizon, and the conflict of ideas 
—the greatest stumbling block to 
human progress—spreads further. 
The clouds hang low and threat- 
ening over the whole world to- 
day. The air resounds with strife. 

Grave consequences to all man- 
kind, belligerent or neutral, wi!! 
flow from either victory or defeat. 
Distress, suffering, and disaster 
will be the inevitable result to 
many no matter who the victor. 





The world seeks a principle of 
order and a disturbed humanity 
casts about for some workable 
maxims of conduct. 

Has Rotary anything to offer 
such a world? I believe it has 
Can Rotary, out of its wisdom, 
hold out any guide for the future? 
Iam sure it can. Proudly, it may 
offer that course of action, that 
ideal, which has found ready ac- 
ceptance in some 70 countries of 
the world and which has been re- 
jected in but two—the principle 
that uses friendliness (and how 
the world needs it!) as the method 
and a man’s vocation as a medium 
for improving the relationships of 
man. Rotary emphasizes, first, 
the individual’s personality; sec- 
ond, his use of his vocation for 
service to his community; third, 
the use of both personality and 
vocation in the extension of inter- 
national goodwill. 

Rotary cannot stop the present 
conflict. It must cling to that sort 
of faith which caused the Vener- 
able Bede to say: “This, too, shall 
pass,” and gird itself now for that 
day when Rotary can help to re- 
pair the damage, bind some of the 
wounds, and improve the spirit 
between the nations hereafter. A 
maimed and hattered world will 
surely call out for a better way 
of life, and therein lies Rotary’s 
opportunity. That opportunity, 
seized in the right spirit, will lead 
us on to greater achievements in 
our contribution to world welfare. 

When the drums shall cease and 
the banners shall be furled, we 
shall find a very difficult world in 
which to work. Prejudice and 
antagonism and the scars of battle 
will not be easily erased. Against 
the background of the common 
suffering of all humanity there 
will be vast opportunity for the 


application of friendline er\ 
ice, goodwill, and understanding 
as bases for lasting peace 
sometimes it happens with o1 
ganizations, as with individuals, 
that the hills ahead are crowned 
with the castles of their enthu 
Siasm. Suddenly some morning 
they awaken to find that the 
have passed their castles in the 
night Their enthusiasm has 
waned. We must not let that hap 
pen to Rotary. We must maintain 
and rekindle our enthusiasm to 
such a pitch that we will carry our 
philosophy into our own crafts and 
there inspire millions of men out 
side Rotary to practice the same 
principles. Thus shall we sow the 


good seeds of friendliness 


= A RECRUIT was added 


to the legions of pageantry-loving 
ancient Rome, the legion was 
drawn up in the grove where 
dwelt the gods who gave them 
strength. A lamb was slain and 
the blood was poured into the hol 
low of a shield. The shield was 
then raised in tribute to the gods 
and the yvoung legionary dipped 
his finger into the blood of the 
lamb and raised it in solemn and 
everlasting allegiance to th 
eagles of Rome. He _ remaine 
faithful unto death. That cere 
mony Was called the sacramen 
tum, from which comes the word 
sacrament. 

Is it not fit that we should 
metaphorically at least, at thi 
time raise our hands in allegiance 
to that Rotary which has made 
such progress in these years, and 
dedicate ourselves anew to those 
principles of friendliness which so 
directly and surely can lift some 
of the sorrow from that great 
heart of humanity which is suffe1 
ing today? 
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HEROIC statue of Leif the 
Lucky, son of Iceland and 
discoverer of Vinland—a 
gift of the United States 
to the people of Iceland. 
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By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


Editors’ Note: This article was written 
prior to the military occupation of Ice- 


land by forces from England on May 10. 


aa 

= has accomplished 
more per capita than any other 
country in the world.” Those are 
words of Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York City, on June 
17, 1939. But he said them on 
“Teeland Day” at the World's Fair. 
One is sometimes extravagant 
upon such occasions. 

Still there are many who have 
concluded that, within limited 
spheres, Iceland, with its 117,000 
population, is, if not the greatest, 
at least a remarkable country. One 
of these is James Bryce, who 
wrote what many Americans still 
consider about the most discrimi- 
nating book on their form of gov- 
ernment, The American Com- 
monwealth. He showed in his 
later book Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence that many institu- 
tions, such as trial by jury, that 
are commonly supposed to have 
originated in Britain were bor- 
rowed from Iceland by the Eng- 
lish. Through his and other 
studies one sees that it is Iceland 
and not England which should be 
called the Mother of Parliaments, 
for Iceland had a parliament in 
A.D. 930 which still is functioning, 
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now in its 1,011th vear! 
It was Bryce, also, who 
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eratures in Europe, devel- 
oped in Greece, in Rome, 
and in Iceland; and that 
Icelandic literature, al- 
though in his opinion not 
equal to that of Greece, 
was superior to the litera- 
ture of Rome. 

As a historical record, this 
early Icelandic literature is price- 
less. Small indeed would be our 
knowledge of the pre-Christian re- 
ligion that was general over North- 
ern Europe were it not for the po- 
etic Edda and the prose Edda. The 
poetic Edda was composed in part 
abroad, the rest in Iceland; it was 
preserved only in Iceland. The 
prose Edda was both composed in 
Iceland and preserved only there. 
Without these two books we 
would know little of Odin and 
Thor, Baldur and Freyja, of the 
ethics, morals, and philosophy of 
the “Teutonic” religion, its doc- 
trines of fate and of the destiny of 
men and gods. 

Not only do the historians and 
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critics of the ancient religion find 
their main source in the books of 
Iceland, but that is true also of 
those who need the information 
for lighter purposes; as, for in 
stance, Wagner when he had to 
turn to Iceland for the literary 
material behind hi Nibelung 
operas The history of Norway up 
to the i0th Century is taught in 
Norwegian schools less from the 
Norwegian than from Icelandic 
sources 

In fact, many countries of 
Europe would have gaps in their 
histories but for the sagas that 
were composed, written down, and 
preserved in Iceland. Russia owes 
a considerable debt to the sagas. 
Their value holds even as far 














southeast as Istanbul (former! 

Constantinople), where Iceland 
er were court poet or bod 

guards under the Empire of the 
East and returned in their middle 
or old age to have the information 
which they brought back recorded 
in what became material for one 


or another of the Icelandic saga 


Borrn AMERICA, too, is in 


debted. Icelanders discovered the 
island of Greenland off the coast 
of North America, colonized 


after 982. established there a re 


it 


public (functioning through a pat 
liament) about 990,adopted Chri 
tianity in 1000, and maintained 
continuous relation between 
\merica and Europe at least to 


1347 This relation was_ partl 
through trade with Northwestern 
Hurope. The Vatican retained it 


contact until some years after Co 
lumbus’ time 
As said, thi 
farther south and west. than 
Greenland. For in the year 1000 
a man who had been born in Ice 
land, but who was now a citizen 
of the Greenland republic, dis- 
covered the North American 
mainland, in Southern Labrador 


relation goe 


This discoverer has been. well 
named “Leif the Lucky.” Part of 
the luck of Leif the Lucky was to 
be the son of a really great man, 
BFirik the Red, the first polar ex 
plorer whose achievements and 
character are known to us 

All previous explorers, of what- 
ever zone, whose doings found 
their way into records that have 
been preserved, journeyed to 
lands known in considerable de- 
tail through hearsay. They were 
even accompanied by interpreters 
The voyage to Greenland was 
nothing like that. The mountain- 
tops of the island had been seen, 
true enough, at least as early as 
900 by ships voyaging along the 
west coast of Iceland and doubt- 
less had been seen also from the 
mountains of Northwestern Ice- 
land. But nothing was known 
about the country except that it 
lay to the west. 

This makes Eirik the first man 
whose name we know who sailed 
to investigate what was, properly 


speaking, an unknown land. His , 


was also the first known voyage 
that ever encountered pack ice 
and made systematic attempts to 
penetrate it. All previous voyagers 
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had retreated from this form of 
menace, which, so far as we know, 
had been unknown to all sailors of 
the British Isles and Scandinavia 
until after Iceland’s discovery 
Like the sailors of later times, 
irik found he could not penetrate 
the belt of pack ice that tumbles 
in the polar current flowing 
southwestward along the Atlan- 
tic coast of Greenland. So, like 
hundreds of ships in later cen- 
turies, he had to follow around 
Cape Farewell to where the ice 
scattered and he could get ashore 
Hirik’s crew were his family 
and the families of some of his 
friends; their equipment was their 
tools of husbandry; provisions 
were the farm animals on hoof and 
wing—cattle and sheep for cer- 
tain, and fowl; goats and swine in 
all likelihood. Overland transport 
was to be horses—Iceland ponies. 


= being for three Summers 
and Winters the first explorer of 
land farther west than Iceland, 
Mirik the Red decided to attempt 
securing colonists for the new 
land, and, as a first step in his cam- 
paign, chose a good selling title. 
The record has it that “he con- 
ceived people would all the more 
readily colonize the land if it had 
an attractive name; and so he 
called it Green Land.” 

This article is the story of Ice- 
land, not of the vicissitudes of 
Greenland or of the discovery of 
North America. But it is part of 


Iceland's history that for cen- 
turies it maintained Europe's con- 
tact with the North American 
mainland and Greenland. 

Leif, as said, was a Greenlander 
when he reached Labrador in 
1000. Neither he nor any other 
Greenlander is known to have 
been a leader in attempting the 
colonization of the mainland; but 
Icelanders, 160 in number, led by 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, tried to colon- 
ize the southward extension of 
Labrador, called Vinland, from 
1004 to 1007. They had spent the 
Winter of 1003-04 in Greenland 
and reached the mainland by 
Leif’s directions—up the west 
Greenland shore to Disko (Bear 
Island), then southwest and south 
to Baffin Island, Labrador, and the 
coast southward. With them 
were a few Greenlanders. 

The Indians whom they met, 
perhaps Algonquins, were almost 
as well armed as the Norsemen- 
they were at least equal with the 
bow and arrow, inferior only as to 
sword and armor. They had bet- 
ter judgment, too, than their more 
southerly cousins of later cen- 
turies, who first welcomed the 
Puritans and other Europeans, 
and began to resist them only 
when it was too late. The wiser 
North Americans of the 11th Cen- 
tury started attacking the Euro- 
peans during their second year 
and drove them away at the end 
of the third season, in 1007. 

But that did not end the rela- 
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“ROW HOUSES” are nothing new in Iceland. Note that the side walls and roofs of 
these rural dwellings are sod—-which saves timber, almost exclusively an import - 
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tion between the North American 
mainland and Europe, for com- 
merce through Iceland remained. 
The chief item of that commerce 
no doubt was that ships left Green- 
land empty, took on cargoes of 
timber in Southern Labrador (per- 
haps sometimes Newfoundland), 
and returned with these to Ice- 
land, where they were sold for 
Irish cloth, Norwegian weapons, 
and wares from other European 
countries. Then the ships returned 
to Greenland. 

We do not know how late these 
triangular voyages continued, for 
they were so commonplace as not 
to be mentioned in the annals just 
as voyages. That they were still 
going in 1347 we know, because a 
ship engaged in this trade is re- 
corded as having been wrecked on 
the coast of Iceland. 


Ex cupr that the island con- 
tinued to be literary, preserving 
through books the religion, his- 
tory, novels, and poetry of the vi- 
king period, Iceland fell into the 
general backwash of the Dark 
Ages. With much of the rest of 
Northwestern Europe it shifted 
from Roman Catholicism to Lu- 
theranism during the16thCentury. 
Through two or three centuries 
thereafter it was, as far as we can 
tell, a more impoverished land 
than any in Europe materially, al- 
though it always maintained a 
lead over Europe in percentage of 
literacy. This literacy was unique 
in the wide use of pen and ink for 
the native tongue. 

If we accept the common prem- 
ise that prosperity depends on 
natural resources, then the eco- 
nomic situation of modern Iceland 
is anear miracle. For the land has 
fewer natural resources than any 
of the democracies, but neverthe- 
less has come nearer than any 
other democracy to abolishing 
poverty. 

Iceland, a high land in a warm 
sea, has mountains which capture 
snow enough to create larger 
glaciers than any of Europe or of 
the mainland of Asia. Large parts 
of the country have a surface of 
lava too recent for vegetation, 
while in other parts the grass has 
been buried in volcanic ash. The 
coldest seaport town of Iceland is 
not so cold in January as Portland, 
Maine, and Reykjavik, the capital, 
is as warm as Philadelphia; but it 
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A NATURAL laundry—hot springs near Reykjavik. Hot water is now piped to homes. 


SHEEP thrive on the scanty vegetation. Mutton and wool are the second main export. 
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; true that the Sum 


is neverthele 
mers are too cool for agriculture, 
and the meager soil of Iceland 
therefore supports no economic 
vegetation except grass for pas 
ture and hay for Winter feed 


I. SPITE of this, the land pro- 
duces enough meat and milk for 
its own use, with some products of 
both for sale to Europe. Wool is 
a considerable export, and so were 
horses until recently. Still and all, 
when we realize that Iceland can 
not grow cereals and has none of 
the important economic minerals, 
we think of it as a land practically 
devoid of resources 

sut if Iceland’s soil is poor, the 
waters which surround it are rich 
To excel them one might have to 
go to the icy seas that border the 
Antarctic Continent. This wealth 
of Iceland’s sea not only draws 
large fishing fleets from many Eu 
ropean nations each year, but also 


(and crucially for Iceland) has 
caused a development through 
which Icelanders have won percap 
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AN Icelandic beauty spot—Vatua- 
goeheile Falls, a plunge of 86 feet. 





ita leadership in the capture and 
export of fish and their products. 
Before the outbreak of war in 
Europe, according to an interna- 
tional bureau of fish statistics the 
Germans caught 15 pounds of fish 
for each individual of their popu- 
lation; the French, 24 pounds; the 
English, 44; the Scots, 70; the Nor- 
wegians, 815. Icelanders caught 
5,104 pounds per inhabitant. 
Naturally, the fishing industry 
is well represented in the mem- 
berships of the three Rotary Clubs 
of Iceland; so also are such allied 
businesses as ocean shipping, 
shipbuilding, marine salvage, and 
marine biology. It was the writ- 
er’s pleasure to be guest at a meet- 
ing of Iceland’s first Rotary Club, 


the Rotary Club of Reykjavik, four 


years ago. The Club, then three 
years old, had 29 members; latest 
reports give it 32. Two more Ro- 
tary Clubs have since been estab- 
lished in Iceland—one at Isafjor- 
dur, the other at Siglufjordur. It is 
a safe assumption that the fishing 
industry is proportionately even 
better represented in these new 
Rotary Clubs, for they are located 
in cities even more dependent 
upon the sea and its harvests than 
is the capital city. 

It is from almost the sole re- 
sources of grazing and fishing that 
Iceland has abolished poverty. Its 
percentage of unemployment for 
several years has been lower than 
that of France, England, or the 
United States. Unemployment in- 
surance, old-age insurance, and 
similar measures are in force. Ice- 
land is advanced also in the effec- 
tiveness of its public health mea- 
sures. This country which in 1810 
had less than one hospital bed for 
each 10,000 persons now has a free 
bed for every 110. It is, perhaps, 
significant that an Icelander, Niels 
R. Finsen, was the third to win 
the Nobel Prize in medicine and 
won it nine years before a similar 
honor came to the United States. 

The term “the middle way,” 
popularized for the Scandinayian 
countries by Marquis W. Childs in 
his book Sweden—The Middle 
Way, applies to all Scandinavian 
countries. It is an American- 
ism for what Scandinavians them- 
selves call socialism. By their 
own way of looking at it, they 
have been socialistic for a decade, 
some of them longer. 

In Iceland no single left party 





has ever had a majority. There 
were governments of a coalition 
between a party which featured 
the development of codperatives 
and a party which, though not 
hostile to codperatives, favored a 
gradual development of outright 
State ownership. At present, how- 
ever, there is a national govern- 
ment composed of mild capitalists 
who work with the somewhat 
larger combined number of the 
cooperative party and the State- 
ownership party. 

An upper house and a lower 
house compose the Althing, or 
parliament. Executive power theo- 
retically rests with the King of 
Iceland, but he exercises it only 
through his ministers. Denmark 
acknowledged Iceland as a sover- 
eign State 22 years ago—in 1918. 
By that arrangement, Iceland was 
united with Denmark only in that 
the King of Denmark was also the 
King of Iceland. That tie was 
severed on April 10, when, the 
Germans having invaded Den- 
mark, the Iceland Parliament de 
clared that the King of Iceland, 
being a prisoner of a foreign pow- 
er, was unable to function as King 
of Iceland and that they would no 
longer employ the Danish diplo- 
matic service. 


Baxes in Iceland are high, much 
higher than in the United States 
Various other methods are em- 
ployed, however, to distribute and 
equalize wealth and to keep 
money in circulation. If one may 
judge from Government and other 
figures, a third or a quarter of the 
people of the United States. 
potentially the wealthiest nation 
in the world, live at a lower level 
(measured in food, clothing, hous- 
ing, education, medical attend- 
ance, etc.) than that of perhaps 
even a single family in Iceland. 

The average well-being of the 
other Scandinavian countries is 
about as high as that of Iceland— 
perhaps higher in one or two 
cases. But that is not surprising. 
for some of those countries are 
rich both in soil and in economic 
minerals. It is the abolishing of 
poverty by a land poor in re- 
sources which is Iceland’s glory. 

Perhaps that was what Mayor 
La Guardia meant when he said, 
“Teeland has accomplished more 
per capita than any other country 
in the world.” 
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Should a Man Retire? 


By Abbe Ernest Dimnet 


_- Dobson is going 


to retire. Just told me so. His wife 
hinted he soon would, the other 
day. 

Jack — Retiring from precious 
little work is Dobson. He is your 
classmate, isn’t he? 

Bitt—Class 1901, but he is a 
year younger than I am. He said 
I should retire. ‘“‘You’re old,” he 
said. 

JacK—They all say the same 
thing. Did he seem happy over it? 

BitL—Not so very. But he has 
always been given to wailing: too 
much work!, too much pressure!, 
you can’t call your life your own!, 
and so on. 

JAcK—Does he wail over retir- 
ing, too? 

31LL—The usual things retiring 
fellows say. Afraid of retiring 
into old age. Afraid of the ingle- 
nook where, he said, people look to 
see if you’re not dead yet. Afraid 
of Mattie, too, and he is right 
there. She will not retire. 

JackK—Reminds me, last night 
I looked at a book by Aldous Hux- 
ley which Emily was reading. 
Some young thing in the book 
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said “the OLD” in a way that gave 
me the shivers 

Bitt—Yes, they do push one 
out. That’s what makes me think 
of retiring too, sometimes 

JackK—Does it? You have no 
junior partner, though. 

Bitt—No, but you feel pushed 
out all the same. Revolt of youth! 
The rights of the rising genera- 
tion! and all that. Oh! but I would 
miss my office. My castle is the 
office. And such a nice warm feel- 
ing when I return from a vacation. 

JACK—But everybody does not 
retire. Why should you? 

BittL—Nine in ten do. The nat- 
ural thing is to outlive one’s job. 
Didn’t you retire from high school 
when you would have looked ri- 
diculcus there? 

JAcK—Be serious! Retiring men 
should not joke. And don’t go on 
to tell me that Jack Dempsey is 
not in the ring any more, or that 
actors themselves finally make up 
their minds to go. Observe that 
such people cling to their jobs in 
some way or another. Many teach 
I know a first-rate football coach 
who is 70 and says he has ten more 





A remotely Socratic dialogue which reveals pros and 


cons of a question which most men will sometime face. 


years to go. People in those busi 
nesses who will not retire are re 


ly exhibitionists and even they, a 


long last, are given the hook 
Bitt—Yes, but think of the 
army of officials of all kind 
school and State—who, willy-ni 
get retired long before they are 
tired (pun my own, Jack!) and 


often hate to go in spite of pen- 
s10Nns 


JackK—Yes, people think that 1 


it should be. because thev havs 
always seen it done, but in realit' 
it is a proof that all countries hav: 
more or less gone socialist; it 
vertises a detestable notion that 
work is a punishment where it 
should be plea ure, and it pel 
suades the looke1 n that it 


right to pay men tor doing notl 
ing. Immoral and unpatrio 
this is. Californian iw through 
it last year. 

BitL—You’re right. It isn’t pure 
fun to be retired on a pension 
Some people lose so much prestige 
that it is pitiful. Have you ever 
been inside the Capitol after an 
election? You can tell the poor 
lame ducks at a glance. And cap- 











oe”. 


‘ONE OF those Sunday painters, a doorman 
at the Brookline Bank. His real job was 
to live an endless succession of Sundays.” 


tains on the big liners! You should 
see them in their home ports six 
months after retirement All 
glamour gone Compare 
them to a newspaper 
grand at 75, of whom it is said that 


forever! 
editor, so 


few die and none resigns 
JacK—Oh, yes, “former” this 
and “past” that are bad. Doctors 
sometimes go into retirement. 
I’ve noticed that in no time they 
lose that eaglelike glance they 
give you when you begin to talk 
Couldn't do it 
The belief in 
with their first 
money and goes as soon as their 
name goes off the door. They still 
can prescribe, but the curative 
something has gone out of them. 
Bitt—I don't believe it. A drug 
is a drug, and what doctors know 
they know. But I am with you 
losing prestige. I 


ailments to them. 
even if they tried. 
themselves came 


about “formers” 
hate to see people feeling they're 
out of it. I hate even more to see 
them pretending they don’t know 
they are 

JacK—Some adapt 
by thinking of retirement far 
ahead of time. They can do it at 
25. Their wives help too 

BiLtL—Now, tell me. 
you think should retire? 

Jack—Well, do you think peo- 
ple who enjoy big privileges don't 
do well when they give them up, 
Heads of companies, 
chairmen of boards, for instance, 
who know they have had their 
time, but might go on drawing fat 
salaries? 

Bi_tt—Too evident. 

JackK—At the other end, don’t 
you think an underpaid fellow, or 


themselves 


Who do 


sometimes? 
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one who knows he has never been 


properly appreciated, does well if 


he quits as soon as he can? 

Bitt—Certainly does. I am glad 
to see you are going over to the 
side of retirement. 

JacK—I am not. I am only on 
the side of sense, and are we hav- 
ing a debate or a conversation? I 
am also ready to admit that people 
who have been coerced or coaxed 
into a career they really never 
liked do well to retire. 

Bitt—Coerced? Who's coerced? 

JackK—What of those on a farm 
when they wanted to go to sea, 
and those who were made, against 
their will, to step into their 
father’s shoes in business? What 
of those kept from a pulpit or a 
university chair who practice law 
while hating it in spite of exorbi- 
tant fees? 

Bitt—Oh, yes, yes. I know 
every one of the fellows you mean. 
They have every right to retire 
early. Tell me more. 

JackK—Too, haven't you known 
men who deceived themselves 
about their likes and dislikes, who 
were enthusiastic about their jobs 
at first and hated them afterward? 

Bitt—I once knew a French sea 
captain who alienated his family 
by insisting on going to sea and 
was soon regarded as a first-rate 
seaman. He had forgotten that. 
He would teil everybody he was 
dying to be 55 and retired. He 
said he would look for a place in a 
waterless section of his country. 
He would carry an oar on his 
shoulder till he came to where 
people would ask: ‘What is that 
thing you carry?” There he would 











stop and build his house. Well, it 
was all put on—or, perhaps an il- 
lusion! This man was masterful 
and choleric. He began by hating 
the bigwigs in his company, who 
were only landlubbers, for inter- 
fering with their captains, and 
gradually began to hate the sea 
itself — the waves, I mean, the 
currents, the shifting winds, and 
the gales. Once at the end of a 
rough passage I saw him shaking 
his fist at the sea. He really loved 
being a seaman, but he had for- 
gotten it because he could not bear 
to be thwarted. It would have 
been the same thing if he had had 
any other job, except that of a her- 
mit, I guess. 

JackK—And you certainly have 
known many gifted fellows who 
could be equally successful in two 
careers. The Scots are famous for 
that. 

Bitt—Oh, men like Paderewski, 
who at a minute’s notice became a 
Premier? 

Jack—Yes. And you know what 
Clemenceau said when his secre- 
tary told him that Paderewski had 
accepted: “What a downfall!” he 
said. That was a witticism. Pa- 
derewski is a grand fellow who 
has done well never to retire from 
his piano. 

Bitt—Don’t you think Rhoades 
did well to retire from his bank to 
write that history of the United 
States? 


Bicx 3 was at Tech when Mr. 
Rhoades retired. I knew Mr. 
Rhoades. Dined at his house two 
xr three times. He would laugh 
when people referred to his bank- 
ing days. His bank jogged on, as 
most banks did then, till he was 
48 or 50, but there was a back of- 
fice where Mr. Rhoades would 
pigeonhole the history of the 
United States when he didn’t have 
to show his smiling face at his 
desk in front. That man never 
retired. His real job had always 
been the history. 

Bitt—I know what you mean. 
Surely people with a marvellous 
hobby like Rhoades’ never retire. 
But our question is: who else re- 
tires? 

JackK—Oh, what about the 
hordes of the retiring lazy? They 
are the great, the repulsive retir- 
ing army, the preachers of inert- 
ness, and the profiteers of pre- 
tense. They did not know at 18 
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what their job ought to be, but at 
55 they know it only too well. It 
is golf, cards, and cocktails. This 
they have learned through 39 
years of coming in late and leav- 
ing early, of skipping Saturday 
mornings as not worth while, or 
giving themselves vacations when 
they did not need them. The of- 
fice has only been an alibi. Thir- 
ty-five years of pretending to be 
busy, of acting a part! 

Bitt—Isn’t that another case of 
not retiring! These fellows’ busi- 
ness has been to shirk work. But 
it is funny that our answer to the 
question of who retires seems to 
have been: very, very few people 
do retire. So, I wonder what an- 
swer can be given to our other 
question: who does not retire? 

Jack—Ah! I often think with 
joy of the many people who never 
dream of retiring, who would cry 
if they were compelled to retire. 

Bitt—Paderewski again? 

JackK—Oh, we'll come to him. 
But shouldn’t we say that some 
men are in such vocations that 
they, in a sense, never retire? 

31LL—Pastors? Great doctors? 
Scientists who save lives by work- 
ing on and on in laboratories? 

Jack—You name them all, al- 
most all, for do not philanthro- 
pists of the higher class stick to 
their work to the very end? Don’t 
you think old John D. Rockefeller 
would have died much sooner if 
he had not been thinking of the 
score of fine things he was keeping 
going? Men like that not only do 
not resign, but they can hardly 
afford to die. Their spirit survives 
them. It is a fine trait of America 
that no rich man dares to make an 
absolutely selfish will. Public- 
spirited people never resign. 

Bitt—I suppose Somerset 
Maugham would say that virtue is 
its own reward, 

Jack—It certainly is. In school 
I read a maxim which I really did 
not comprehend till, on a few oc- 
casions, I was engaged as you 
have been yourself in purely un- 
selfish work. “Great thoughts arise 
in the heart.” It means that you 
feel mentally a different man as 
soon as you forget your bank ac- 
count. 

Bitt—You had something to say 
about Paderewski? 

JacK— Why, yes. Something 
important, too. Paderewski goes 
on, and I’d be pretty cut up if he 
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was not to return. Why? Those 
tours must be exhausting for an 
old man. 

Bitt—Loves it, of course. I saw 
him, the last time, actually run- 
ning from backstage to his piano. 
He can’t retire from it any more 
than I can retire from smoking. 

JacK—You couldn't say that bet- 
ter. Artists, great or small, love 
their job as we love our pleasure 
They are the only people whose 
work can never be really called 
work, but enjoyment. Only fools 
can look down upon them. Any- 
body who realizes what their life 
is envies them. 

Bitt—Some of them are woe- 
fully poor, though 

JackK—Yes. I have known two 
or three in the suburbs 
of Boston. Not much to 
eat. But they were happy 
all the same, endlessly 
looking at things and 
planning to paint them. 
They used to mock what 
they called Sunday paint 
ers—fellows who have a 
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job and only paint for 
amusement — as we 











“A FRENCH sea captain... 
oar on his shoulder till . . . people would ask: ‘What is 
that thing you carry?’ There he would build his house.” 


or swear, at Sunday drivers 


laugh, 
But I came to know one of those 
Sunday painters, a doorman at the 
Brookline Bank, and he too was 
happy. His real job was not to 
say: “Mr. Johnson is in conte 
ence.” It was to live an endl 
succession of Sundays 


Bitt—Yes, artists live indefi 


nitely. Who was it Titian or 
Veronese who still painted at 
93 and [Continued on page 7 | 















said he would carry an 
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0... HUNDRED yards isn’t a 


long distance. It’s merely one- 
seventeenth of a mile. Equal to 
half of a city block. It doesn’t 
take long to run 100 yards. A 
handful of seconds, no more 
ifty the greatest 
sprinters in the world required 
ten seconds to cover 100 yards. 
Twenty-eight years ago, prior to 
the Stockholm Olympics, I ran the 
distance in 9 8/10 seconds. Ten 
years ago I*rank Wykoff cata- 
pulted over the distance in 9 4/10 
mark equalled five 
years later by Jesse Owens, the 
Ohio State Negro. In five decades 
the speed for this short sprint has 
been improved only six-tenths of 


years ago 


seconds, a 


a second. 

Why is record breaking for this 
distance such a slow and tedious 
business? After all, only half of a 
city block, or slightly more, to be 
traversed. Such an easy short 
run. 

And yet, the human body 
body or a trained athlete’s body— 
has its limits. For example, an 
automobile, propelled by an en- 


—your 


gine and gasoline, can go only so 


fast. When better automobiles are 
made, running under better condi- 
tions, they will go faster. 

The problem is the same with 
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JIM THORPE, all-time “great 
nurdle race—back in 
Ss T shot’ 


=©cnooi ine 


recora 


. leads the field in the 
1908 while at Carlisle Indian 


was also his (opposite 


page) that same day at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


humans. The gasoline of a sprint- 
er’s muscles, that which sends 
him driving in a pumping blur 
from his mark, is known as gly- 
cogen. When the starter’s gun 
bangs, nerve impulses flash to the 
muscles, and glycogen—a gram of 
which can raise a ton almost six 
feet—fires the muscles into action 

When an athlete is naturally 
faster than his fellowman, when 
he has what the Germans call 
“start fever” or the immediate in- 
stinct to respond to the starter’s 
gun, when he is trained fine, and 
knows the technique of running, 
his speed becomes merely a chem- 
ical problem. He possesses only 
so much glycogen, permitting him 
to go only so fast. 

There is a romantic notion in 
storybooks that a runner’s mind 
will force him to do better than 
his best. Perhaps he will remem- 
ber he is running for his college, 
his mother, or his sweetheart — 
and turn in a supereffort. Scien- 
tists tell me this is nonsense. True, 
a runner’s mind can prevent him 
from giving up too soon or getting 
tired too quickly. But it cannot 
make his muscles move faster. 

Then why, you wonder, was it 
possible for Jesse Owens to dash 
100 yards in 9 4/10 seconds in 


Jim Thorpe 


As Told to Irving Wallace 


Greatest all-round. athlete of modem 
times is Jim Thorpe, a Sac-Fox Indian 
who became a sports immortal in Stock 
holm's 1912 Olympiad by winning even 
event in the decathlon and pentathlor 
Twice he won the American all-rouni 
championships. At the now discontinue 
Carlisle Indian School (Carlisle, Pens 
sylvania), Jim excelled in every spol 
attempted. He is still regarded as th 
greatest football player of all tim 


1935, when I, developing 812- 
horsepower speed, could do only 
9 8/10 seconds in 1912? Did Jesse 
Owens have more fuel in his body? 
Was he a better physiological 
specimen? 

No, I don’t believe so. [’ll tell 
you why men are running 100 
yards faster today than they did 
years ago. It’s not that one hu- 
man body is more perfect than the 
other. It is the outside factors. 
When I was running for the Car- 
lisle Indian School at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, our coaches didn’t 
know so much about training and 
muscle control, not so much about 
lung expansion. In the 28 years 
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nee, science has taught track 
coaches many tricks. 

Furthermore, progress has lent 

echanical aids. Old-time sprint- 
ers started at the drop of a hand- 
kerchief. This made them slower 
than men being started today by 
suns, because human muscles re- 
act less quickly to sight than to 
sound. Starting blocks were an- 
other improvement, whipping 
speedsters off their marks, pre- 
venting slips and stumbles. And 
modern processed tracks, pun- 
ished by improved spikes, have 
sped men faster and faster toward 
the human limit. 

Most important, in my particu- 
lar case, was that I never ran to 
set records. I ran only to win. 

I recall the day Carlisle held a 
dual meet with Lafayette College. 
They had 20 men on their track 
team. We had only three Indians 
—Frank Mount Pleasant, Louis 
Tewanima, and myself. A _ big 
crowd turned out for the meet. 
Mount Pleasant and I won the 
sprints. Tewanima and I took the 
middle-distance events. And I was 
lucky enough to win most of the 
field contests. The three of us 
licked Lafayette! 

In such competitions I ran only 
to win. I didn’t extend myself 
There was too much to do. And 
if some other runner pressed me 
faster than usual, well, I broke a 
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A TACKLING dummy sets the chat theme for the author (left) and Glenn S. (“Pop”) Warner, 
advisory coach at San Jose (Calif.) State College and honorary Rotarian at Springville, N. Y 


record. My speed of 9 8/10 seconds 
never told the whole story. It 
wasn't the best I could do but 
simply the best I had to do. 

Today, on better tracks, with a 
better-trained body, with mechan- 
ical aids and finer competition, | 
would break Jesse Owens’ record 
for the 100. I wouldn't have more 
muscle fuel, only better running 
conditions. 

But with all factors considered, 
with the speed for the century dis- 
tance cut down from ten seconds 
to 9 4/10 seconds in 50 years, what 


w, 





do the next 50 years hold in 
store, and what, exactly, is the 
human limit? 

A short time ago Brutus Hamil 
ton, veteran California track 
coach, made the statement 

“No human will ever run 100 
vards in nine seconds.” 

I disagree with Coach Hamilton 


And many of my friends, athlete 
and experts, also disagree 
Charley Paddock, probably 
America’s greatest sprinter, who 
represented the United States in 
two Olympi at Antwerp and at 


Paris—told me that one day a dash 
ace would speed over the 100 in 
nine seconds flat. And Ralph Met 
calfe, the Marquette University 
streak, while competing in the Los 
Angeles Olympics, predicted to me 
that the ultimate in 100-yard speed 
would be 9 2/10 seconds 

But I am even more radical in 
my predictions. 

I am certain that within the 
next 50 years some streamlined 
sprint wonder will come plunging 
off the starting marks, his legs 
tattooing the hard-packed cinders 
with a speed never seen before 
Where the average athlete re- 
quires, today, 45% strides to cover 
the distance, this superman, add- 
ing extra inches to his stride, will 
Where 
the average athlete feels fatigue 
at 60 yards, this superman will not 
know it until 80 yards. He will 
bullet into the tape at almost max 


require no more than 43 


imum velocity 
And he will run 100 yards in 

















8 8/10 seconds! That is my pre 
diction for tomorrow 

Having participated in athletic 
during 30 of my 51 vears of life, | 
know much that goes on “inside 
I know that while Jesse Owen 
9 4/10 seconds may be the world 
record for the dash, even he can 
do better—in fact, unofficially ha 
done better. On April 23, 1935, at 
Columbus, Ohio, Owens gave an 
Instead of bending 
and starting from blocks as is re 
quired, he made a running start, 
whirled over the century distance 
and was clocked at 8 4/10 second 
It was the fastest time ever made 
by a human running under his 
Unofficial, of course 


exhibition 


own power 
because it was a running start 
but it showed the potentialities of 


human speed 

Why, even Paddock, back almost 
20 vears ago, from a flying start 
did 100 yards in 8 9/10 seconds! 


Believe me, all the records 
aren't in the books. And by know- 
ing what isn’t in the books, you 
can get a better idea of the real 
limit to human speed. In 1888, 
when amateurs couldn't improve 
on ten seconds, a_ professional 
named Charlie Samuels, of Aus- 
tralia, did 100 yards in 9 4/10 
In 1902, a little Oriental, Minoru 
Fijuii, of Tokyo University, was 
also stop-watched at 9 4/10 sec- 
onds. And as for myself, though 
most people don’t know it, my 
former coach, old “Pop” Warner, 
will testify that in an exhibition | 
once did 9 4/10 seconds! 

But I’m going to tell you some- 
thing much more amazing. I’m 
going to tell you of the fastest 
sprinter who ever lived, a man 
you may never have heard about 
because he was a_ professional, 
running races for a living. while 
the record books usually contain 
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PAAVO NURMI, the ‘Flying Finn” (left) who set “disiance” recoras in the 1920s, takes a 
turn about the track in a new role—as trainer of his countryman-protege, Taisto Maki. 
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only amateurs’ accomplishments 

I am referring to R. P. Williams, 
who eventually became physical 
instructor at Wittenberg College, 
in Springfield, Ohio. Williams, in 
his prime, could have defeated, 
without trouble, any sprinter who 
ever lived. He could have left 
Paddock, Wykoff, Simpson, Tolan, 
Metcalfe, Owens, all of them, yards 
behind. 

In May, 1906, two years before 
[ became a football player at Car- 
lisle, Williams ran an exhibition in 
Winthrop, Massachusetts. He ran 
100 yards, on an accurately meas- 
ured track — with five experts 
clocking him—in exactly nine sec- 
onds flat! 

On that same afternoon, appar- 
ently with plenty of fuel left in his 
being, he ran another exhibition 
and was timed at 9 2/10 seconds! 
Moreover, at three different times, 
in torrid competition, racing in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Wisconsin, he covered the century 
in 9 2/10 seconds! 

Now all the preceding records, 
for different reasons, are not of- 
ricial. Professional records are not 
recognized, for one thing. Then 
the competitors may have profited 
by abnormal conditions—a slight 
slope in the track, a wind at their 
backs, or something similar. 

But all I’ve tried to point out is 
this: While 100 yards is not a long 
distance, maybe not farther than 
from your house to the corner, it is 
explosively strenuous, almost the 
maximum yardage a human body 
can cover at full speed. It is a 
painfully difficult distance on 
which to cheat Time. But the hu- 
man limit can be reached—not as 
simply as you may think — but 
eventually, on some future day, 
when training, track, and com- 
petition are blended near perfec- 
tion. 

You must only be patient. I 
remind you, 50 years ago it took 
ten seconds to traverse that half 
block. Today it takes 9 4/10 sec- 
onds, and unofficially not even 
that long. And tomorrow, well, 
maybe not this Spring or Summer, 
maybe in several dozen Summers, 
men will do the 100 in 8 8/10 sec- 
onds. That will be the human 
limit. That’s when glycogen in 
muscle fibers will call a halt. 

Yes, in 8 8/10 seconds. Old Jim 
Thorpe may not be there to see it, 
but just remember he told you so! 
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By Fernando Carbgajal 


Chairman, 1940 Convention Committee; 
Member, Rotary Club of Lima, Peru 


| en years ago my 
Government sent me to Cuba to 
study certain engineering proj- 
ects. It was an interesting visit, 
during which I packed my head 
with figures and loaded my trav- 
elling bags with blueprints. The 
world, which had yet to learn the 
term “world war,’ seemed very 
good. 

This month my love for Rotary 
is sending me to Cuba. This visit, 
too, will be a study, but of a dif- 
ferent sort. For the thousands of 
us who will gather in Havana on 
June 9 for Rotary’s 3lst annual 
Convention, it will be another 
chapter in the book of interna- 
tional friendship, and we can ex- 
pect to pack our memories with 
some of their fondest contents. 

Yet we shall know solemn mo- 
ments, too, as we listen to reports 
about our fellow Rotarians across 
the seas who are learning for the 
second time the dread import of 
those two words “world war.” 

Our Convention hosts are ready 
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A last-minute word about those who will speak this month 
in El Centro Asturiano (above), the 1940 Convention Hall. 


for us. They tell us we shall set 
foot in Havana amid music and 
depart with the light of skyrockets 
in our eyes. And they have made 
certain that there will not be a 
dull moment between our arrival 
and departure—unless we wish 
one, for a siesta perhaps. 

In the May Rotarian, Luis Ma- 
chado, Chairman of the Host Club 
Convention Committee, wrote 
compellingly of entertainment 
plans. It is my pleasure this 
month to tell of the speaking pro- 
gram. It is one of the briefest in 
the history of Rotary Conventions 
and, we hope, one of the most in- 
spirational. 

It is Sunday, June 9, let us say. 
We have had a busy day—finding 
our hotels, unpacking our lug- 
gage, strolling down the Prado, 
investigating sidewalk cafes, buy- 
ing curios. And now it is 10 
o’clock in the evening. With thou- 
sands of other Rotarians and their 
families, we have gathered in the 
auditorium of the Asturian Club— 


which is to be the Convention 
Hall. We hear first an interlude 
of music which sets the mood of 
the evening—and the ve are 
) t t} 


presented to the President of the 
Republic, Federico Laredo Bru, 
who will welcome the throng to 
his nation Rotary’s President 
Walter D. Head, will preside and 
will respond to this greeting. An 
auspicious beginning to a great 
Convention! 

Though by Monday, June 10, it 
may seem that the Convention ha 
been “on” for a week, not until 
then does it open “officially.” At 
9:30 in the morning the Conven- 
tion Hall will be packed to the 
exits for the first General Session 
The Chairman will call first for 
brief messages of welcome from 
Carlos Manuel Calvet, President 
of the Rotary Club of Havana, and 
from Carlos Garate Bru, Governor 
of the host Rotary District. Re- 
sponses will follow by Director- 
Nominee Cesar Andrade, a Past 
District Governor, of Guayaquil, 
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Ecuador, and b: 


Rotary’ Third Vice-President 


The high point of the morning pro- 


gram will come in a message from 
President Head titled Rotary 
Present and Future. Perhaps he 
will take as his text the theme oft 
the Convention: “Rotary and To- 
morrow’s Call to Leadership.” 
Ixxtensive travel and 
study of Rotary’s current prob 
lems during this year guarantee 
that President Walter will bring 
us words of profound importance 


constant 


Bxconc numerous group meet- 
ings on Monday are the I[bero- 
American Assembly, which should 
this year be one of the largest in 
history. Along toward sundown 
the crippled-children 
will take place, and I am happy 
to say that Rotarian Paul H. King, 
of Detroit, Michigan, President of 
the International Society for Crip 
pled Children, will preside. At the 
song leaders. will 


assembly 


same hour 
gather to discuss problems pecu 
liar to their trade. 

And Monday evening . Ahhh! 
that feast of music and art out in 
the stadium of the University of 
Havana! 

Which brings us to Tuesday 
June 11. One of the truly unique 
aspects of Rotary’s Conventions 1s 
its plan of meeting by vocations 
Twenty-nine vocational craft as- 
semblies will be held Tuesday 
morning and in them 
thousand men from scores of na- 


several 


tions will exchange views on the 
ethics and progress of their crafts 

Tuesday morning brings also 
the second General Session, dur 
ing which we shall hear G. Rami 
rez Brown, Nicaraguan 
man and lawyer, speak on Rotary 


states- 
from an Ibero-American View- 
point. Rotarian Ramirez is Ro- 
tary’s Second Vice-President. Ro- 
tary’s perennially keen and 
vouthful Founder, Paul P. Harris, 
will also have a brief word fo 
Convention-goers at this session, 
which at noon will resolve itself 
into the International Round- 
table. Under the Chairmanship 
of Past President Allen D. Albert, 
men from many parts of the world 
will report on the state of Rotary 
in their regions. Few items on 
any Rotary Convention program 
elicit more interest than this. “A 
Tropical Night in Cuba” at the 
Casino Deportivo de Palantino 
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Frank Phillips, 


(Sportmen’s Club) will ring down 
the curtain on Tuesday. 

Voting delegates—we recognize 
them by their celluloid lapel but- 
tons—will have to arise early 
Wednesday morning, June 12 
A three-hour session of ballot- 
ing and other Rotary business 
will await them. But other Con- 
ventioners will not want to lie 
abed long either, for Wednesday 
morning is reserved for group as- 
semblies wherein boys workers 
will discuss their problems, Club 
Presidents will explore their op- 
portunities, Club publication edi- 
tors will study the phenomenal 
Rotary press, et cetera. The third 
General Session, which is to take 
place late Wednesday morning, 
is to be a business session. but 
during it we will learn the win- 
ners of the 1938-39 Clubs-of-the- 
Year Contest and of the 1940 Con- 
vention Attendance Contest 

Convention entertainment is to 
reach its climax on Wednesday 
evening in the Reception and Ball 
in honor of President and Mrs 
Head and the other Officers of Ro- 
tary International and their la- 
dies. The Casino Deportivo de la 
Playa will be the scene of this 
brilliant event. 

And now it is Thursday, June 
13, which brings the fourth and 
last of the General Sessions. Just 
four full meetings of the Conven 
tion body. We shall see this morn- 
ing how a Texan works in the 
Tropics when Song Leader Walter 
R. Jenkins, of Houston, opens the 
meeting by bidding us to air our 
vocal chords with some good Ro- 
tary tunes. After a minute or two 
of routine reports we shall hear 
the announcement of the election 
of Rotary’s President and Ro- 
tary’s Treasurer for 1940-41 and 
shall elect the Directors. 

Guy Gundaker, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is a Past President 
of Rotary International. If it 
could be said that he is interested 
in any one aspect of Rotary more 
than another, Vocational Service 
would be that aspect. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, that Past Presi- 
dent Gundaker should give the 
Vocational Service address of the 
Convention in this closing session. 
You Must Do It Yourself is the 
title he has chosen. 

Following him to the rostrum, 
after a musical interlude, will 
come a man whose ideas are com- 





mon to millions and whom Ro- 
tary can claim as a true and deep- 
ly interested friend. I refer to Dr. 
Walter B. Pitkin, of New York 
City. His theory that “life begins 
at 40,” which he set down in a 
book by that title, has had world 
wide circulation. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear it mentioned in 
my home city of Lima. Of all the 
subjects upon which this educator 
and journalist might speak with 
true authority, Dr. Pitkin has 
chosen one close to his heart— 
Finding and Training Tomorrow’ s 
Leaders. This man knows young 
men and women and has dealt 
with thousands of them. He 
knows their needs and their po- 
tentialities. I am glad I shall have 
a good seat for this address. 

While only an hour of the last 
session remains, it is a vitally im- 
portant hour, filled with presenta- 
tions of many who have planned 
the Convention, with the presen- 
tation and election of Elective 
Officers of the General Council in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the District Governors and Rep- 
resentatives. 

At the stroke of 12:05 P.M. we 
shall witness the presentation of 
Rotary’s new President and the 
other incoming officers and Direc- 
tors and shall hear the new Pres 
ident. But the last word, as 
always, goes to the outgoing Pres 
ident, and once again President 
Walter D. Head will address us. 
For him it will be a moment in 
which nostalgia at parting, relief 
from heavy duty, and optimism 
for the future all mingle. Few 
other Presidents have had more 
trving vears—few have seen more 
opportunities ahead. 


= in the tradition of Ro- 
tary Conventions, we will close 
the week with Auld Lang Syne, a 
song that seems to mean the same 
thing to all men. Nought will re- 
main but the farewells, but, as 
you can see, we have left all of 
Thursday afternoon and all of 
Friday for the saying of them. 
That, I think, is wise—for saying 
good-by to Cuba should not be 
hurried. A spot as charming as 
this land deserves a long and lei- 
surely leave-taking. 

So come, listen, chat, play, and 
learn. Cuba has opened the book 
of international understanding— 
and we have but to read. 
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Pp. is the business of child- 


hood ... but ask any frank 6- 
year-old why he plays and he will 
probably answer: “’Cuz I like to, 
Crazy. It’s fun.” 

Then go to the thinkers, ancient 
and contemporary. Ask them why 
children play, and what play is. 
Aristotle will answer that play is 
a catharsis. Spencer, that it’s a 
pop-off valve for surplus energy. 
Hall will say it is a “recapitula- 
tion” to the serious activities of 
primitive man. Froebel, foun- 
der of the kindergarten, will ad- 
vise that play is any occupation 
in which children delight. And 
the moderns will say that play is 
simply “free, spontaneous, and 
self-rewarding” activity. Or, per- 
' haps, that play is “social be- 
havior.” 

3ut so much for the definitions 
which, taken together, seem to 
conclude, as Plato did, that educa- 
tion should begin with the wise 
direction of children’s games. 

The camera, as child psychol- 
ogists around the world are learn- 
ing, has much to tell about play. 
The photos on this and the next 
three pages confirm that, but they 
have a more specific purpose. It 
is twofold: First, they show some 
of the elemental play activities of 
infancy and how they go with the 
child, as he grows, to the play- 
ground. For instance, a 2-year- 





1 SWINGING: Since a baby’s muscular 

development begins in the neck and 
works down his body as he grows, he uses 
his arm and shoulder muscles early. While 
pediatricians may frown on suspending in- 
fants by their fingers, most would approve 
of flying rings and swings which give older 
children the same kinesthetic sensations. 








Romp They Must! 


. The camera, turning child psychologist, traces play 
from play pen to playground, and looks at recreation. 


old likes to climb. 
certain 


It gives him a 
kinesthetic or muscular 
sensation of pleasure. Once up, 
say on a chair, he looks down; he 
feels a slight fear, but actually 
more pleasure since the security of 
the floor is near. What piece of 
playground apparatus or what 
sort of play gives him, when older, 
the same sensations? When the 
young climber jumps, he enjoys 
another sort of tactile thrill. What 
kind of play equipment or activ- 
ity will later satisfy his appetite 
for jumping? The following photo- 
graphic sequences are an answer. 
the point the 
need for ample, well-planned play- 
grounds and good apparatus. City 
planners that, ideally, a 
community should have ten acres 
of park and playground develop- 
ment for each 1,000 of popula- 
tion. And that about three of the 
ten acres should be in playgrounds 
residential 
Incidentally, Rotarians, 
such as those of Alton, Illinois, 
have found in community surveys 
that playgrounds make welcome 
white spots on maps of juvenile 
delinquency. 

3ut room to play is one thing. 
Apparatus is another. Still an- 
other is the growing belief that 
playground play should, in part, 


Second, photos 


assert 


accessible to all 
tricts.” 


dis- 





* The recommendation of the 
Regional Planning Association. 


Chicago 


Photos: (left) Acme center) Harold M. Lambert: (right 
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HERE'S joie de vivre! Her own simple push 
up game gives this 2-year-old muscular ex- 


ercise, a sense of balance—and a thrill 


be directed “creative” play, em- 
bracing craftwork, sports train- 
ing, gardening 


perhaps even 


Recreation, according to this view, 
should be a balance of sports and 
of activities that give 
for 


opportunity 
That 
phase of the picture is approached 


free self-expression 
herein also. 


Romp they must, as every par- 


ent knows. But romping bespeaks 
room to romp, something safe to 
romp on, and also a bit of guid- 
ance as to the happiest and most 
satisfying kind of play—and that 
is where the grown-ups come in. 
—Kar_ K. KRUEGER 





Roberts 
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CLIMBING: Whether or not it is a survival of 
the day when man had to climb to stay alive, 
climbing seems instinct in children. “Jungle gyms 


(next to right) may be an improvement on the tree *hotos: (left and center) Galloway; (right) Harold M, Lambert 


4 JUMPING: Rope skipping and leapfrog 
almost all the muscles into play—and 
same time, partially fulfill the human 
get off the ground or jump from an tion Photos: (left to right above) Acme, Gendreau, Studio Deutch; 
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6 THROWING: A child does not have to 


to throw when he begins to play ga 


which throwing is an esse! baseball 
ball, horseshoes—then he m learn to « 
eye and muscle. That’s when 











PUSHING-SLIDING: Children like to set things in 
motion, themselves included. The chute-the-chutes 
has long since proved itself as a gratifier of that crav- 
ing. Circular chutes (not shown) are now popular. 


‘. 


RUNNING: It’s a great day for the baby when he 
forsakes his primitive craw] and first walks erect. 
Running games—hockey, for example—probably re- 
capture some of the exhilaration of that moment. 


7 SWIMMING: Air being man’s natural element, 

water is alien, yet inviting. That, it has been 
said, accounts for bathtub balladry. Swimming ranks 
among the most beneficial of sports, giving a variety 
of pleasing experiences—both muscular and sensory. 
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Photos: (left to right above) (1 & 2) H. A. Roberts; Warren Boyer from Gendreau 








Photos: (left above) Kaufmann & Fabry; (above and all below) Gendreau 























above and right) H. Armstrong Roberts 


MANIPULATION: “Cute vill not suffice as a description of the photo above. 

It has somewhat larger significance. P J ir pink-soled feet together re- 
quired a little more cerebration of these tw 111 girls than some of the activ- 
ities ! T it ired interaction of minds. All 
t has begun to call upon the 

» is also going into the block 

she is applying what she 


by progressive play direc- 

as “turned out” in the 

cans, and barrels. In short 

»comotive, complete to smoke- 

1sement, as these young men 

specialized form. The em- 

iy, is shifting to year-round 
tlent as it vields pleasure. 


Photos: (below) National College of Education: (below right and bottom) Chicago Park District 
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CITY CHILDREN who live on porches and pavements think the small garden strips (below) which their MASTER “ED” and his marionettes—a city 
park systems give them ‘the best thing in the park.” For many this is their first feel of the soil. who found an art and himself in a park fieldhoi 
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W.....: I WAS inspecting the 


marigolds at Floradale, California, 
last Summer, a small boy with 
plenty of curiosity from a neigh- 
boring farm came over to check up 
on why we grew nothing but flow- 
ers on our place. He seemed to 
think we ought to get something 
more useful than blossoms from 
our acres. 

“Well, Bobby,” I asked, “what 
are you going to raise when you 
grow up?” 

“Rabbits,” he replied, without 
hesitation. 

“Why rabbits?” 

“Because it’s easy money,” he 
declared. “The mother rabbit does 
all the work.” 

Then he noticed that we had 
moved several hives of bees into 
the marigold patch overnight. 

“Say, what are all these bees 
doing in here?” he demanded. 

I told him that we had a big 
pollination job to do and explained 
how every time a bee made a 
round trip from a hive to a dozen 
flowers, it spread pollen and made 
a handful of good fertile seeds for 
somebody’s garden. Bobby was 
tremendously impressed. 

“T’d call that easy money if you 
let the bees do all the work,” he 
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By David Burpee 
Ga. told to Frank J. Tayler 








exclaimed, with eyes sparkling. 

Well, the bees didn’t do all the 
work in our marigold patch, but 
they did the hardest part of the 
job for us last Summer. If we 
hadn’t put half a million bees on 
our seed-farm payroll at Flora- 
dale, there would have been no 


red-and-gold marigolds in any- 
one’s garden this Summer. As it 


was, the bees “scooped’” the world 
by making for us a sensational 
new flower that just didn’t exist 
the year before. 

For decades one of the dreams 
of plant breeders had been a break 
that would give us marigolds in 
many colors. The sweet pea be- 
gan its civilized life two centuries 
ago with but one color, an unin- 
spired purplish gray, and it was 
bred to the galaxy of beautiful 


shades we know today. The zin 


nia started in the garden as a little 


unprepossessing magenta flower 
and gradually broke to gloriou 
hues. Similar evolution improved 
nasturtiums, petunias, and most 
other favorites 

But marigolds remained as they 
three centuries 
ago in Bauhin’s Herb Book, the 
first garden handbook. He divided 
them into two main groups, the 
“Little Red Flower,” or 
brown-red French marigold with 
velvety petals, and “the large Tu 


were described 


Tunis 


nis Flower, much larger than the 
first, but found only in shades of 
yellow and No other 
flower in the garden has more ob 
wiles of 


orange.” 
stinately resisted the 
breeders to develop colors or to 
cross the two species 

“You've bred the body odor out 
of marigolds and you’ve changed 
their flowering habits so that they 
blossom early instead of late,” I 
pleaded with hybridizers at Flora- 
dale. “Why can’t you do some 
thing about new colors?” 

“We've tried trick we 
know, boss; they just won't cross,” 
Rotarian W. T. Hoag, manager of 
the farm, invariably assured me 

I knew that sooner or later the 


every 




















color break in marigolds would 
come, just as it had in other flow- 


ers. Being eager to share in the 
great event I hounded every 


plant breeder I encountered to 
work on a new color in “Mary's 
Gold Although a many 
skilled flower men tackled the 
problem, year after year passed 
without anything happen- 
ing. The big round dou 
ble African variety 
clung to its few 
shade 
and orange. The 
little French one 
stuck to its vel- 

vety red petals 


FO Ye! 


of ye llow 


The obvious 
first step was to 
marry the two 
marigolds 
Scores of pollina- 
tors undertook to 
prom ote this 
match, but one Dan 
Cupid after another 
got exactly nowhere. N 
The big vellow Africans 
and the little red French mari- 
weren't intrigued by 
each Technically, they 
were too distantly related in spe- 


gold just 
other 


cles to cross normally—a matter 
of chromosomes. 

One of the men I interested in 
this marigold matrimonial prob- 
lem was Dr. William Henry Eys- 
ter, a distinguished geneticist of 
Bucknell University. The doctor 
promised to take a clinical look 
into the matter and find out why 
the Africans spurned the French, 
or vice versa. One dav in mid- 
Summer of 1936 he came to see 
me with a paper box in his hand 

“Here's that marigold you want- 
ed,” he began. “I’ve crossed a 
French and an African, and here's 
the result.” 

In the box lay a flower the like 
of which I had dreamed for vears, 
a large double marigold shaped 
like the African, but with the vel- 
vetv red color of the French. 

“Hooray!” I shouted. “Doctor, 
vou've got something.” 

“Don't hooray yet,” he laughed 
“This hybrid won't do von any 
good, because it’s sterile and won't 
set seed, but I just thought you'd 
like to see what the marigold 
you've been talking about all these 
vears would look like, if you could 
grow it.” 

My hopes crashed. The Doctor 
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had mated the two marigolds all 
right, but the offspring was a 


“mule,” unable to perpetuate it- 


self. We were stymied, unless Na- 
ture would hand us a mutation, as 
she had done in the color breaks of 
other flowers. 


3ut we might have 



















KNEE-DEEP in sweet peas, Marigold-Grower 
David Burpee (left) talks of pollination with 
his superintendent, Rotarian W. T. Hoag. 


to wait for decades, maybe cen- 
turies. It took 200 years to build 
the sweet pea. I wanted to do 
this marigold job within my life- 
time. 

For months after Dr. Eyster’s 
tantalizing visit, I brewed the 
marigold dilemma over in my 
mind. He had proved in his labo- 
ratory test that the two species 
could be mated. There were a 
dozen different kinds of French 
marigolds and twice that many 
Africans. 

“There must be some combina- 
tion among all these types that 
will work,” I told Bill Hoag. “Why 
don’t you cross every French 
marigold with every African mari- 
gold there is? Maybe there will 
be one mating that will give us a 
big red flowering type that is fer- 
tile.”’ 

Bill Hoag’s ever-ready pencil 
and paper came out and he did 
some hasty figuring. 

“Do you know how many cross- 
es ‘hat means?” he asked. “There 
will be over 270 combinations and 
over half a million crosses.” 

He reminded me that each mari- 
gold is not just one flower, but a 


colony of from 300 to 500 flowers, 
and that it would take a pollinator 
an hour to dust pollen on all the 
flowers of a single marigold. 

“Do you want a red marigold 
enough to pay for half a million 
crosses?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said, “I want it that 
much. Make the crosses.” 

So he planted two acres of mari- 
golds specially for the job. Cross- 
ing that many marigolds was a 
terrific undertaking. Every morn- 
ing for two months  Darold 
Decker and his assistant were out 
in the marigold patch, shaking 
pollen from the French varieties 
onto glass plates, from which they 
scraped it into test tubes. They 
had to gather their pollen by 10 
o’clock, because after that hour 
the bees had it. From then until 
sundown they painstakingly dust- 
ed it onto the African flowers with 
brushes, carefully tickling each of 
the 300 or more individual flowers 
in the colony, after which the clus- 
ter was tagged and the family tree 
of both the pollen and the female 
flower recorded in the marigold 
book. Finally, the pollinated flow- 
er was covered with muslin to 
keep the bees from undoing the 
work. 

That Autumn we gathered a 
quarter of a million seeds, not 
knowing whether any of them 
were fertile or not. I couldn't wait 
until the next Summer to find 
out and urged Bill Hoag to plant 
them at our Winter garden at 
Chula Vista, near the California- 
Mexico border. 

“What’s the rush?” he asked. 
“The world has waited 300 years 
for a red marigold. It ought to be 
able to wait one more.” 

“Well, I can't,” I told him. 
“Let’s plant some trials at the 
Winter farm. Let me know the 
minute they come into blossom.” 

Early in January a telegram 
came to me in the Fast from 
Hoag: “RED HYBRIDS’ IN 
BLOOM ONE IS A KNOCKOUT 
BETTER COME AND SEE IT.” 

I caught the next plane for Cal- 
ifornia. 

One marigold in all that two- 
acre patch was worth the price of 
the ticket. Standing about 18 
inches high, this plant bore mag- 
nificent red-and-gold blossoms, as 
large and as double as those of 
its African mother, but in the 
deep velvety scarlet-mahogany 
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color of its French father. It was 
a brighter red than I had ever 
seen in a French marigold. Bill 
Hoag watched me to see how I re- 
acted to the gorgeous hybrid. 

“Pretty swell, isn’t it?” he 
asked. “But don’t forget these 
marigolds are all mules. They’re 
sterile and they can’t reproduce 
themselves. The only way we can 
grow them is to hand-cross the 
Frenchmen with the Africans. 
And,” he consulted his note pad, 
“we couldn’t grow hybrid seed for 
less than a nickel apiece. Who 
ever heard of anybody paying that 
for marigold seed?” 

That appeared to settle the fate 
of the hybrid with the velvety red 
petals, burnished golden in color 
underneath. It was a_= grand 
flower, the finest custom-built 
flower I had seen in years, yet it 
could never be enjoyed by gar- 
deners. I was so tantalized by 
the marigold I drifted out to see 
it several times a day, hoping to 
hit on a practical way to cross-pol- 
linate the French and the African 
types economically. One morning 
I watched a bee buzz around the 
hybrid flowers, then zoom off, and 
I had the answer. I made a bee- 
line for the office. 

“Bill, we’re going to grow these 
hybrid marigolds commercially,” I 
shouted. “We’re going to let the 
bees do all the work of pollinat- 
ing.” 

“Bees!” exploded Bill. “Bees are 
always mixing up our pollination 
work. Tat’s why we have to 
build cages over plants. You can’t 
teach bees to land on just the 
flowers you want crossed and to 
skip all the others.” 

As superintendent of a seed 
farm, Bill Hoag is used to listen- 
ing to crazy ideas from headquar- 
ters. Like the great marigold 
smelling bee, when I asked to 
have every marigold plant on the 
farm, half a million of them in all, 
sniffed individually in the hope of 
finding an odorless variety. Or 
the time I wanted 50,000 nastur- 
tiums pollinated by hand in one 
month—and he had to employ 
100 women on the job. But the 
idea of running a kindergarten to 
train bees to do the pollinating 
was too much for Bill. He blew 


THE NEW red-and-gold hybrid marigold 
towers above its little French “father” on 
the left and its huge African “mother” on 
the right. Its “birth” is a dream realized. 
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up and I thought I would be look- 
ing for another garden superin- 
tendent until I managed to calm 
him down. 

“We'll plant alternating rows of 
French and African marigolds,” | 
explained. “As you know, about 
half the Africans are male sterile 
We'll save them and yank the 
male fertile plants out. When the 
marigolds blossom, we'll rent sev- 
eral hives of bees and scatter them 
around the patch. The only place 
the bees will find any pollen is on 
the Frenchmen, but they'll look 
for it on the Africans and they'll 
dust enough pollen on the Afri- 
cans to fertilize them. It’s just 
like the hand-crosses you made, 
only this time we let the bees do 
the work.” 

“By golly, that ought to work,” 
exclaimed _ Bill “How many 
crosses do you want to make?’” 

“Enough for 50 pounds of seed.” 

“That’s a lot,’ replied Bill, 
reaching for his pad and pencil. 








“Why, that’s over 7 million cross- 
es. Nobody ever made anywhere 


near that number before 


“Nobody ever let the bee do 
the work before,” I told him ‘¢ 
a lot of bees on the payroll ren 


or twelve hives of them 

He followed the scheme to the 
letter, planting _ five acre to 
French and Africans in alternat 
ing rows. The French were plan 
ed about three weeks afte! 
Africans, because they come into 
flower that much soone) There 
Was a lot ot work before the hee 
took over their job, the really dif 


ficult and tedious task All the 
undesired Africans bearing male 


fertile flowers had to be vanked 4 
out by the roots, a job which 
seedsmen call “roguing.” That 


done, ten hives with a total popu 
lation of half a million bees were 
brought in from the sage-covered 
hills by a bee man, who collected 
$2 per month per hive for the set 


vices of [Continued on page 56] 
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I'm a Sucker fo More! 


Asserts Ray Inman 

Artist, Niles Center, Illinois 
; HAVE BEEN a sucker long 
enough, so I’ve decided to quit 
tipping—I hope! This business of 
tipping is just a petty racket any- 
way, and I need my small change 
for other things, including my 
four children. 

Yes, I used to tip, but it wasn't 
because I wanted to. I felt that 
I ‘just had to” pass out nickels, 
dimes, and quarters because it was 
expected. Now, I'd like to start a 
League of Former Suckers. Why? 

Because tipping is hypocritical, 
absurd, and undemocratic. When 
I pay for a meal or a shave or to 
have my car hauled out from a 
parking lot so that I can drive it 
away, why should I with my 
dimes and quarters salve the con- 
science of an employer who 
doesn't pay a proper wage?” 

Take the waitress who works 
for a $3-a-week salary. Out of this 
amount she must pay $1 weekly 
for carfare, buy clothes, and keep 
herself neat and attractive 
sential in her business—unless 
she gets tips to make up a decent 
wage. I’ve been moved by sym- 
pathy to help her, but it’s unfair. 
Her employer keeps down her 
wages because he knows that a lot 
of suckers will help pay his bills. 

If the restaurant owner has to 
raise the price of my steak a few 
cents to meet employment costs 
and pay decent wages, I'll not be 
the one to grumble. At least I'll 


an es- 
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know what I’m going to pay in 
advance so that I can enjoy my 
meal, and not be high-pressured 
into an indeterminate amount by 
cheap coquetry. 

Ah, but you say, the tippees do 
a “personal service” for you. That 
may have been a justification in 
ye olden dayes, but as an argu- 
ment for tipping it’s reductio ad 
absurdum now. 

Consider the always winsome 
hat-check girl. Have you noticed 
that in many places she drops the 
tip into a locked box? Why? Be- 
cause she’s on a salary—usually a 
small one—to a_ concessionaire 
who is commercializing whatever 
spontaneity the good: old custom 
ever had. Some tipping syndi- 





cates pay as high as $20,000 a year 
to certain New York cafe owners 
who cater to a monied clientele. 


You think you give the little girl 
a quarter as compensation for 
“personal service’’—but don’t kid 
yourself. It won’t buy her an Eas- 
ter bonnet. Where does it go? Be 
around when the concessionaire 
drives up in his limousine and you 
may understand. 

Now consider the barber, a self- 
respecting one. Why should he 
be subjected to the indignity of a 
tip? You don’t tip a garage me- 
chanic, and yet both the barber 
and the mechanic have gone to 
trade or professional schools to fit 
themselves for their jobs. 

Nor do you tip clerks, though 
they trot out two dozen neckties 
and turn their stocks upside down 
to please you. Barbers, mechan- 
ics, clerks—they simply do their 
jobs, even as you and I, and that’s 
that. 

And what of the postman? 
Doesn't he give “special service” 
by placing mail right in the box at 
my doorstep? If I must tip the 
deliverer of a _ telegram, why 
shouldn't I tip my postman? Why 
shouldn’t I look down upon him, 
too—place him in a class below me 
by dropping alms in his palm? 

And the bellboys! There is an 
absurdity! Why, I’ve heard tales 
of bellboys working in metropoli- 
tan hotels who arrive at work in 
chauffeured cars. If bellhops can 
do that, there’s no sense to my go- 
ing around with pockets stuffed 
with silver to reward them for 
carrying a suitcase or extending 
me the use of the elevator. 

Tipping as a throwback to feud- 
al times is a mark of servitude: 
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it’s out of keeping with high busi- 
ness ethics, and it stifles the de- 
sire to dignify one’s profession. It 
makes for class distinction, and 
has about as much place in demo- 
cratic society as the feudal lance, 
the rapier, and the knout. It’s 
hypocritical, absurd, and undem- 
ocratic. 
Yes, I used to tip! 


I Tip for Special Service! 


Says George A. Lerrigo 


Newspaper Publisher 
Overbrook, Kansas 


A PLUMED KNIGHT, resplend- 
ent in glistening armor and astride 
a spangled stallion, charged up to 
the great door of a walled castle. 
A beggar dozing in the shade 
jumped to his feet, struggled with 
the gate, and flung it wide. 

For this service from the ragged 
wretch, the titled lord of lands and 
vassals tossed him a coin. The 
gesture was one of gallantry, a 
token flung from the great to the 
lowly. 

Thus back in feudal days, when 
men were classed with privileges 
and without money and rights, the 
tip had a certain nobility. It was 
in keeping with the tradition of 
knighthood; it bespoke the chival- 
ry of the landed gentleman toward 
slaves and freemen. 

But tipping has come a long 
way since then, and today means 
extra income for public servants. 
It is common knowledge that em- 
ployees of hotels, restaurants, bar- 
ber shops, beauty parlors, and 
“public” places are paid a certain 
wage by proprietors, who indicate 
that employees must supplement 
their wages by good service result- 
ing in tips. And the average pub- 
lic servant has come to expect this 
income. 

This, in my opinion, is far from 
a proper arrangement. In the 
first place, when you visit where 
public service is given, you pay 
a certain amount of money for the 
service of the management. There- 
fore you have a right to expect 
good service from the employees 
through the amount you've al- 
ready paid. Why must good serv- 
ice depend upon tips? 

However, I would not, by any 
manner of means, say that tipping 
should be done away with. I am 
of the opinion that tipping can be 
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regarded as a personal matter be- 
tween the employee and the per- 
son being served. 

If the employee serving me ob- 
viously tries to give me excellent 
service—in my own opinion— 
then it is up to me as to whether 
or not I wish to tip. The tip is not 
something forced upon me or any 
other guest by a management 
which fails to meet my require- 
ments for healthy employee-em- 
ployer relationships. The tip be- 
comes an expression of goodwill 
between me and the man or wom- 
an serving me. 

The employee who offers his 
services with the expectation of a 
tip as his only motive, does him- 
self no good, nor does he make 
popular the custom. And by a 
strange paradox, the employee 
who cheerfully and_ efficiently 
looks after my wants without re- 
gard for a tip is the most apt to 
receive it. 

So it is that I tip as a personal 
matter, and my tip goes for special 
services. And I believe that this 
personal relationship is legitimate; 
but as a business arrangement, | 
feel that tipping is wrong. 

Tipping is something which 
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should not be included in any em- 
ployee’s business standards, and if 
such a thing occurs, then the em- 
ployee is abusing that privilege. 
Anyone who. gets’ something 
which he appreciates will show 
appreciation. That appreciation 
will be a tip for personal service, 
and will be given as gallantly as 
any knight could bestow it. 


Tips Bother Barbers... . 
Holds John Keenan 


Barber-Shop Proprietor 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


Tiere? Well, it’s all right, if 
a fellow wants to tip his barber, 
but I’m not strongly in favor of 
the practice. I don’t think it’s 
necessary, nor do I think it’s 
especially good business. And it’s 
likely to disrupt the harmony and 


efficiency of an otherwise well-reg- 
ulated shop. 

I’ve cut a lot of hair and scraped 
a lot of chins in my 47 years be- 
hind a barber chair, and in all 
these vears I've tried to give every 
customer his money’s worth. I've 
given him the best job | could, 
never expecting “something ex- 
tra.” 

When a man walks into my 
shop, whether he’s a stranger or 
a member of the Beloit Rotary 
Club, I want him to get what he 
came for at the standard price set 
for the job he wants done. I think 
every customer deserves that kind 
of treatment—and I wouldn't be 
worthy of Rotary if I didn’t. 

[I don’t prohibit tipping in my 
shop, but I certainly don’t encour- 
age it. I’ve seen it work hardships 
on the customer, ruin men who 
might otherwise have been master 













craftsmen in the art of barbering. 
and fill a shop with jealousy. This 
is the way it can work 

A barber knows that the cus 
tomer in his chair isn’t a fellow 
who tips, so he does a “so-so” job 
Not a really bad job, but not the 
best he can do, nor a job which 
exhibits pride in his work. He 
cheats the customer and he cheats 
himself and his profession. But if 
he knows the customer is a tipper, 
the story is entirely different. He 
becomes a politician, and goes 
after that tip rather than a satis- 
fied customer who will remain a 
friend of the shop and come back 
again and again. 

The barber who works just for 
his tips becomes the wrong kind 
of a barber. He doesn’t do a first- 
class piece of hair cutting, shav- 
ing, massaging, or whatever else 
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it is that he’s doing on everybody 
But he should. That’s his busi- 
ness. So I say it spoils that bar- 
ber. And it spoils the efficiency 
of the barber shop, to say nothing 
of the more or less victimized cus- 
tomer. 

A shop in which several mem- 
bers of the staff work on tips and 
do little “extras” for their special 
customers is bound to have a cer- 
tain amount of confusion. Cus- 
temers used to tipping and getting 
a special dash of tonic will invari- 
ably come into a shop and wait an 
hour to get into the chair of a tip- 
grabbing barber. He expects more 
than the regular price calls for— 
whether he actually gets it or not 

and he mixes up the routine of 
first come, first served. 

And what about the barber 
who plugs along day after day, do- 
ing his level best to give custom- 
ers everything the fair price de- 
mands? Isn't he apt to get just a 
bit jealous, just a bit fed up on 
standing with an empty chair 
when several tipping customers 
wait for their “favorites”? If he 
keeps his pride and “delivers” to 
everyone, he can’t be blamed for 
jealousy—or can he? 

Now what about rivalry? Here 
are a pair of barbers working 
eight hours a day beside each 
other. They should be good 
friends, working for the mutual 
good of their shop. But when 
these two men. start bidding 
against each other for the tipping 
customer and resent the fact that 
one or the other garners more tips, 
the boss had better watch his or- 
ganization. And he’d better look 
to the future of his business. 


Tips Are My Living! 
Says Jack Wolf 


Veteran Pullman Porter 
Chicago. Illinois 


Youu get only a painful look 
for your trouble if you try to tell 
an old-time Pullman porter that 
he’d be better off with a higher 
salary and no tips. He knows that 
to abolish tipping would abolish 
his job. 

This is the way it would work 
The porter is paid on a wage scale 
ranging from $89.50 a month for 
new men to $127.50 for veterans 
in charge—not exactly starvation 
wages, and an item of almost a 
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million dollars a month for the 
Pullman Company. In order to 
raise this basic scale, the company 
would have to charge more for 
Pullman accommodations, there- 
by losing business to airlines and 
busses. Retrenchment would of 
necessity follow, with half the por- 
ters on the streets and the remain- 
ing ones serving three cars apiece. 
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That isn’t likely to happen, be- 
cause porters and travellers alike 
so strongly favor the tipping sys- 
tem that prohibition of it would be 
harder to enforce than the 18th 
Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. Nontipping 
laws have been passed in at least 
three States—all the difference 
they made was that quarters were 
left under pillows or put in the 
porter’s lockers instead of his 
palm—and legislators who passed 
the laws were worst offenders. 

People demand the right and 
privilege of evaluating and pay- 
ing for personal services. And the 
Negro porter doesn’t feel discred- 
ited in the master-servant rela- 
tionship. He knows he’s a good 
servant—an inheritance from gen- 
erations of training—and is doing 
better on that basis than he would 
if thrown into competition with 
whites on an unskilled-labor basis 
at unskilled-labor wages. 

He also has more time with his 
family than most of the men he 
waits upon—five days off for every 
10, 11, or 12 days on the road. And 
the Pullman Company has been 
kind to him. No porter, in or out 
of service, has ever filled a pau- 
per’s grave. He may be a servant 
on the train, but he’s a “big shot” 
in his own community. 

He owns his own home, some- 
times several apartment houses, 
or other property, and sends his 
children to college. Some porters 
are preachers—many rise from 


this groundwork in human rela- 
tionships to become doctors, law- 
yers, even legislators. 

Under the tipping system a por- 
ter can make of his job what he 
will, according to his ability. He's 
a salesman of personality on a 
commission basis. Incidentally, a 
porter in charge of a car makes a 
commission when he talks you in- 
to changing your berth for more 
expensive accommodations, such 
as a single-occupancy section or a 
room. A good man can make $150 
a month in tips on the same “run” 
as a mediocre one makes $50. 

The average tip is a quarter a 
night for section passengers, a 
half-dollar for compartment or 
drawing-room passengers. A few 
tips may be lower, but they will 
be offset by a few larger ones. 

The buffet and parlor car day- 
light runs between New York and 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington are the best in the United 
States, with tips running to $150 
and $200 a month. 

Human frailty being what it is, 
the tipping system keeps porters 
on their toes and taxes their in- 
genuity to please every passenger. 

Not only would the service suf- 
fer, but the job would assume 
more the aspect of dull, mechan- 
ical drudgery and less of self-di- 
rected adventure. You wouldn’t 
find people postponing a trip until 
they could ride with “their” porter. 

For once you can take a tip from 
a seasoned porter: we're one 
group who will fight to the last 
ditch against higher salaries—if it 
would mean the loss of our tips. 


Why Tips in Hotels... . 
Told by Charles Heiss 


Hotel Manager 
St. Louis. Missouri 


From the point of view of the 
hotel operator in the United 
States, tipping is a problem that 
he cannot do much about. It is 
such a habit with the travelling 
public that even if there were a 
percentage charge for service, 
many hotel patrons would still tip. 

And while the custom is con- 
sidered a nuisance by many oper- 
ators, it does offer an effective in- 
centive to many employees. Ser- 
vice in hotels is usually better 
than in clubs, where tipping is not 
permitted. As a result, the more 
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ambitious employees prefer to 
work in hotels where, by giving 
good service, they can earn extra 
money through tips. 

It would be necessary to charge 
higher prices for rooms, food, bev- 
erages, and other hotel service if 
there were no tipping, or charge 
a percentage of the entire bill to 
meet cost of service. Hotel pay- 
rolls already are high, inasmuch 
as in first-class hotels from one 
and one-half to two and one-half 
employees are required for every 
registered guest. 

The large number of employees 
is due to the fact that a hotel oper- 
ates 24 hours a day and 365 days 
a year, so that some employees 
are working at no matter what 
hour of the day or night a guest 
may arrive. Naturally, this re- 
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sults in a high labor cost in rela- 
tion to total receipts, such average 
cost generally being one-third per 
dollar of gross receipts. 

The European plan of adding 10 
percent to the bill does not solve 
the problem. It helps the hotels 
to meet certain minimum wage 
and hour standards, which are re- 
quired by law, but both the hotel 
employer and the employees still 
expect the hotel patrons to tip— 
and they do tip. 

It is interesting to observe the 
attitudes that have developed in 
different countries in connection 
with tipping. The Englishman 
tips “to insure promptness,” and 
here we find a trace of the origin 
of tips. Old English taverns or 
inns had a colored box nailed on 
the wall with the initials “T.I.P.” 

The Frenchman says to the em- 
ployee serving him, “Powrboire,” 
which means “for drink.” The 
German word for tip is trinkgeld, 
meaning “drink money,” while the 
Spanish propina (tip) is given 
para cigarros—for cigarettes. 

The American, however, in his 
easy manner, may give a tip and 
say: “Here! Buy yourself a Ford.” 
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Tip 10 Percent. ... 
Suggests Alvin B. Carder 


Restaurant Proprietor 
Chicago and Hollywood 


IKE it or not, tipping is an es- 
tablished custom. It’s here to 
stay, and we might just as well 
face it realistically and work it 
out. 

As a restaurant owner, I appre- 
ciate the qualms of the dining-out 
public. Why not tip 10 percent 
of your check? This plan will 
please your waitress, and it’s a 
good rule to follow ir the best of 
circles. 

I’'d suggest that you tip 10 per- 
cent of your check if it’s $1 or 
more, and if it’s 50 cents or less, 
decide for yourself. If you feel 
you can’t afford to tip on a check 
of 50 cents or less, don’t tip. But 
if you like the service you get, if 
your waitress is pleasant and will- 
ing, and you feel like tipping, by 
all means do it. You’ll feel better 
and so will she. 

A magazine article criticizing 
tipping by Alvin F. Harlow has 
been called to my attention. He 
thinks that the practice is fast ap- 
proaching “ridiculous extremes,” 
and declares that salesgirls and 
soda jerkers both give and receive 
gratuities. “And some people even 
tip at the Automat,” he charges. 

Well, this can’t be blamed on 
the waitress, and it illustrates the 
point that a degree of judgment 
must be exercised. 

Helen Bartlett, etiquette editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, takes a 
sensible view, declaring that 10 
percent is a good rule, and offers 
these suggestions: chambermaid, 
25 to 50 cents a night; bellboy, 15 
or 20 cents; boy for paging, 25 
cents; checking wraps, 10 cents; 
small room service, 10 cents; taxi 
driver, 10 percent; Pullman por- 
ter, 50 cents a night; and straight 
10 percent for dining-rooms. 





Emily Post, another noted ar- 
biter of etiquette, approves a tip 
of 30 cents on a bill of $3 and 35 
cents on a bill of $3.10. If you eat 
at a lunch counter, she says, a tip 
of 5 cents is permitted. If several 
persons—say three—eat together, 
and the total bill is $1.75, why not 
each put in a dime? 

Mrs. Roosevelt, America’s First 
Lady, argues that tipping is 
wrong—but offers the practical 
suggestion that tips be added to 
bills and the total amount re 
ceived be equally distributed 
among employees on pay day 

That 10 percent service charge 
is, I think, a happy solution to 
the problem wherever it can be 
worked. Obviously, it is less ap 
plicable in restaurants where 
the average charge is small, 
but where dinner checks run $1 or 
more, the 10 percent service 
charge works out well. It doesn't 
cramp the fellow who feels espe 
cially liberal and wants to give 
more, yet accustoms the waiter to 
expecting only 10 percent. 


Now, Tips on Tipping... . 


From J. J. Mariner 
Thos. Cook & Son 
New York City 
Teerne originated in Europe 
and spread to other countries 
across the seas, so it is logical that 
it is an established custom on 
ships. Regardless of arguments 
pro and con, tipping will be ex- 
pected of the traveller journeying 
to and from Rotary’s Convention 
in Havana, Cuba, this June. And 
here are a few tips for him on tip 
ping as it is done—not necessarily 
as he would have it. 
For the short (overnight) trip 
between Miami, Florida, and Ha 
vana, the [Continued on page 60] 
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More Power to Rotary! 


By Walter D. Head 


President of Rotary International 


a. SOME POINT in their lives 


most men dream of the immense 
human good they could do with 
great wealth They- see them- 
elves beautifying ugly neighbor- 
hoods, stamping out disease, send- 
ing eager youths to school, spread- 
ing useful knowledge 

But few men can be Rockefel 
lers or Rosenwalds, Guggenheims 
or Nobels. Who but an Andrew 
Carnegie could set aside 125 mil- 
lion dollars with the sole provision 
that it be used for the “improve- 
ment of mankind’? Who but a 
Rockefeller could give 75 million 
dollars for the improvement of 
medical schools, and many other 
millions for other worthy ends? 


Tue LATE BELOVED Will Rog 
evs once wrote: “Course we are 
all just a-hangin’ on here as long 
as we can. I don’t know why we 
hate to go, we know it’s bette! 
there. Maybe it’s because we 
haven't done anything that will 
live after we are gone.’ 

Most of us—if we could—would 
like to have the best of ourselves 
live on, as have the Rockefellers 
and the Carnegies. To any man 
who wears the Rotary wheel and 
whose thoughts follow this pat- 
tern, I suggest a study of the Ro- 
tary Foundation as a device 
whereby men of small or great 
substance can project themselves 
into the future. 

The idea of such a foundation 
“to preserve the Rotary ideal” 
was first proposed at Rotary’s Con- 
vention in Atlanta, Georgia, in 
1917. President Arch C. Klumph, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, came forward 
with the suggestion in his year’s- 
end address. In following months 
the Rotary Club of Kansas City, 
Kansas, made a small (but the 
first) contribution and the inter- 
national.Board placed unused odds 
and ends from other funds along- 
side that. When the Ostend Con- 
vention gave the endowment con- 
stitutional status in 1927, it to- 
talled but $3,700. 

A year later the present name, 
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A word about Rotary’s Foundation, which, having proved 
its principle, now enters a new and significant phase. 


the Rotary Foundation, was 
adopted and a provision was made 
for an administrative body. To 
the Foundation trustees was 
charged the responsibility of ex- 
pending the principal or the in- 
come of the Foundation for the 
furtherance of the purposes of Ro- 
tary International or the Objects 
of Rotary, or any worthy purpose, 
movement, object, or institution 
approved by the. Board of Direc- 
tors of Rotary International. 

In its relatively short life and 
in spite of its modest size, the Ro- 
tary Foundation has acquitted it- 
self well. Consider, for instance, 
what it has achieved through the 
Institutes of International Under- 
standing. It was a small grant 
from the Foundation which en- 
abled Rotary to start them. A 
special section was set up in the 
Chicago office of the Secretariat to 
study, experiment, plan, and fi- 
nally actually to assist hundreds 
of Rotary Clubs in many countries 
in obtaining speakers and organ- 
izing Institutes. Past President 
Allen D. Albert told in your May 
RoOTARIAN of the enthusiastic and 
international public response to 
the Institute program—a tribute 
to the Rotary Foundation and to 
those who have built it. 

As a footnote to that article, I 
should like to append this human 
document from a fellow Rotarian: 

I have just come from the insurance 
oftice where I took out a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy payable to Rotary In- 
ternational. My theory in doing it 
was this: You know I’ve been working 
for Rotary a great many years and I 
realize I'm getting a bit older now. I 
can't put in the time nor give the hard 
work I did in years gone by. This is 
one of the great disappointments that 
is coming to me. I figured the annual 
dues of our Club are $50 a year and I 
have taken out this $1,000 insurance 
policy. I realize that Rotary can in- 
vest that $1,000 at 5 percent. Conse- 
quently when [ am gone, I have the 
feeling now that I’m going to continue 
to pay my $50 a vear into Rotary for 
the next 2,000 vears—and this is really 
the theory of the endowment fund. 

That man, someone has said, has 
made his Rotary membership im- 
mortal. Individual gifts like this 





and contributions from Rotary 
Clubs and Districts have giverthe 
Rotary Foundation a good start. 
Its assets, real and potential, total 
about $91,000. But that sum, fine 
as it is, is not nearly large enough 
to permit undertaking projects 
commensurate with Rotary’s abil- 
ity. Communities everywhere 
have come to expect much of Ro- 
tary, and the failure of any plan 
backed by the Foundation, be- 
cause of lack of means, would be 
misunderstood by them and would 
be a grave disappointment to Ro- 
tarians themselves. 

For five or six years Rotarians 
in many parts of the world have 
been talking about the organiza- 
tion of a campaign to increase the 
funds of the Foundation. Readers 
who attended the Nice Convention 
will remember that President Will 
R. Manier, Jr., touched on the sub- 
ject in an address at that time, 
and that soon after a goal of 2 
million dollars was fixed. Suc- 
ceeding Presidents have given the 
plan much careful thought, yet for 
one reason or another it has 
seemed wise to postpone the ac- 
tual launching of the campaign. 


A. ITS MEETING last July, Ro- 
tary’s Board of Directors agreed 
that the campaign should be ac- 
tually initiated during the current 
Rotary year and requested me to 
proceed with the selection of a 
campaign Chairman. 

To find the right man has been 
no easy task. I am happy, how- 
ever, to announce that I have 
found the man in the person of El- 
bridge W. Palmer, familiarly 
known as “E. W.,” of Kingsport, 
Tennessee. Rotarian Palmer, a Di- 
rector of Rotary International, is 
president of the Kingsport Press, 
the largest book printing house in 
the world. He is one of the edi- 
tors of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica and is a leader in his profes- 
sional and trade associations. His 
list of responsibilities in Scouting, 
Crippled Children Work, and 
other programs for social improve- 
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ment is too long to include here. 
He is a Past President of his Club, 
a Past District Governor, and a 
Past Chairman of Rotary’s Maga- 
zine Committee. 

“EK. W.” meets all the specifica- 
tions completely. He is an expe- 
rienced and loyal Rotarian and 
knows the Rotary approach. He 
is an experienced and successful 
businessman of marked executive 
and organizing ability. Lastly, by 
the charm of his personality he 
should be able to enlist the loy- 
alty of his campaign workers and 
also of the many people he will 
meet during the campaign. Two 
Committees, their personnel to be 
announced in an early issue of 
THE ROTARIAN, Will support and 
counsel with Rotarian Palmer in 
this campaign: an Executive 
Committee of seven members and 
a Sponsoring Committee of about 
40 members. These men, too, were 
chosen for special qualities of lead- 
ership and for thorough knowl- 
edge of Rotary. 

At this point some readers may 
be asking, “What, specifically, can 
the Foundation do? What plans 
have you for it?” 

Serious study has brought forth 
certain specific proposals, all of 
them aiming at the further explo- 
ration and intensification of Ro- 
tary. Club programs, one of Ro- 
tary’s greatest potential strengths, 
need research and improvement. 
Surveys in types of programs, 
program needs, and practical sug- 
gestions for making continually 
worth-while luncheon meetings 
throughout the world should be 
made now. That is something the 
Foundation can do. 


Then consider this: Every year 
Rotary adds 150 new District Gov- 
ernors to the sum total of its lead- 
ership. It trains them in the In- 
ternational Assembly and Conven- 
tion. These men then spend a 
year in aggressive service. Then 
their year of office ends—and with 
it, too often, their opportunity for 
great service. How the experi- 
ence and knowledge of these Past 
District Governors can be con 
served is a real problem grant 
from the Foundation might pro- 
vide for study that would solve it. 


Borarr field of great poten- 
tiality is that of intercountry con- 
tacts among Rotarians. While war 
has in many Cases interrupted the 
work Rotary Clubs were carrying 
on in this sphere, there will some 
day be a time when its resumption 
will be fairly demanded. There 
are vast possibilities here—but 
they need research. A _ related 
opportunity, for example, is the 
maintenance of scholarships for 
the international exchange of stu- 
dents. Hundreds, probably thou- 
sands, of Rotary Clubs aid stu- 
dents with loans er assistance of 
some kind. Naturally, that help 
usually enables the youthful bene- 
fiters to study locally or in near-by 
regions and only rarely can it send 
students to other lands. 

Here, then, is an opportunity to 
help qualified students to do spe- 
cialized study in countries other 
than their own. That will give 
them background for a sound un- 
derstanding of world affairs—and 
at the same time will train broad- 
gauged leaders, of which the world 


has so great a need. Even in an 





upset world such as ours of today, 
entire continents still remain open 
for this work. A plan of youth ex- 
change, if not specifically of stu- 
dent exchange, has already been 
drafted by California and Kansas 
Rotarians that will operate be 
tween North and South America 
Rotary International may well 
watch such developments 

Youth Service, too, is a field in 
which the Foundation might do 
While scores 


of agencies are accomplishing 
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much-needed work 


much in the assistance of our 
young people, there is great need 
for correlation of their efforts 
The establishment of a research 
bureau and clearinghouse for in 
formation on organizations and at 
tivities relating to youth has been 
proposed as a task the Foundation 
might support. Such a _ bureau 
would strengthen the work of all 
agencies, avoid overlapping of ef 
fort, and prevent waste of funds 

In some 70 countries of the 
world there are men who count 
Rotary as one of the finest influ 
ences in their lives and as one of 
the strongest forces for human 
betterment in their communities 
Such men are “sold” on: Rotary 
They want its ideal to persist and 
to grow stronger as the year 
pass. Such men see the Rotary 
Foundation as a soundly practical 
means to that end. 


ELBRIDGE W. PALMER, Rotary Director 
and the statement with which he accepted 
leadership of the Foundation Campaign 





Our Rotary Foundation 


Deeply conscious of the high honor and 
the equally high responsibility conferred 
by President Head in appointing me to 
the General Chairmanship of the Rotary 
Foundation Campaign, | have accepted 
this opportunity to serve Rotary with an 
abiding confidence in the inherent desire 
of Rotarians around the world to perpetu- 
ate the spiritual values of Rotary as a great 
world movement. If that individual desire 
is founded in sincerity, then the will to do 
the task will assure its accomplishment. 

Rotary is not materialistic; on the con- 
trary, from its very inception it has advo- 
cated the spiritual ideal of service to 
others as man's best effort to improve man- 
kind. Today, more clearly than ever be- 

fare, we face the realization that world- 
wide materialism has failed; we are forced 





to accept the truth ot the statement, 
“democracy is a spirit, not a form of gov- 
ernment . and’ solutions to material 
problems are not found within materialism.” 

Steadfast in our Rotary precept that un- 
selfish human service is still the most potent 
power in achieving understanding, good- 
will, and peace among men and nations, 
Rotary now dedicates itself to the task of 
perpetuating those spiritual values which 
we hold to be essential in the lives of men, 
that the ever-increasing influence of our 
ideals may not disappear. 

We seek to perpetuate Rotary and Ro- 
tary's ideal, not ourselves, and in that en- 
deavor | am confident we may safely count 
upon the unreserved support of every 
Rotarian. 
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I... YEARS AGO Howe was a 


down-at-the-heels village, 
drowsing in the 
the highway to Dallas. Its one 
claim to fame was that in the long- 
Texas’ 
major grain-marketing center. 


weedy, 
Texas sun beside 


gone past it had been 

But Howe no longer drowses. 
Motorists who used to zip through 

wondering, perhaps, why people 
lived 
mire, and say all manner of pleas- 
ant things. For Howe is about the 
prettiest little town in Texas. 

Gone is the detritus of sluggish 
village life. Every front and back 
yard, every vacant lot, is a garden 
zinnias, and other bril- 
liant flowers. Little Howe now 
leads municipalities of the nation 
for parks per capita—six of them 
for 560 people, not to mention a 
well-equipped playground! 

No dollar-studded wand waving 
from Washington, D. C., achieved 
this miracle. The transformation 
is undeniable, but there’s really 
nothing miraculous about it. Any 
town, anywhere, can do likewise 

if it has but one person of the 
breed of Miss Mame Roberts, a 
Howe schoolma’am. 

Miss Roberts got her dander up 
because a Dallas radio program of 
“salutes” to Texas towns had 
failed to salute Howe or any vil- 


here—now stop, look, ad- 


of roses, 
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MISS Mame Roberts, Texas 
schoolteacher who got her 
dander up and spurred her 
neighbors to make Howe a 
beauty spot... . Rakes, hoes, 
and flowers did the trick. 
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Photos: Dallas Morning News 


planted in Howe, and 
weeds fell before hoes 
wielded by Miss Rob- 
erts and a few disciples. 









Don’t think all residents 
of Howe grabbed hoes 











and rakes. There were 










lage its size. She vented her feel- 
ings in a verse defending “the 
towns that are too little to be 
known” and demanded recogni- 
tion of them as a vital part of 


American life. Eddie Dunne, the 
program director, put it on the air. 
Lynn Landrum, of the Dallas 
Morning News, heard it — then 
suggested in his column. that 
Howe ought to be able to look 
after its own welfare. 

“What do you mean?” wrote 
peppery Miss Roberts. ‘Please be 
specific!” 

Landrum was. Why not try to 
make Howe the prettiest little 
town in Texas? 

Miss Roberts accepted the chal- 
lenge. She talked to her school 
children and her neighbors. Fi- 
nally she persuaded Landrum to 
visit Howe and talk, after a fill- 
ing supper, to townfolk about flow- 
ers and parks and play places and 
civic pride. 

The next day 


roses were 


many objectors. 

“What’s the use?” 
asked a man after an- 
other bad business day. 
“The town’s gone to the dogs, any- 
way. I’ve no time to fool with 
flowers. I have to try to make a 
living. It’s no use.’ 

Logic seemed to be on his side. 
A few miles away was Sherman, 
rich agricultural and industrial 
city of 20,000, and Denison, a rail- 
road and industrial center of 
15,000. Anyway, didn’t the high- 
way through Howe extend a 
glistening pavement all the way 
to Dallas—just a pleasant shop- 
ping day’s drive and return? 

“What’s that got to do with 
beautifying Howe?” demanded 
Miss Roberts. “Let’s go to work!” 

She picked the ugliest spot in 
town for the first garden. It was 
a vacant lot across the street 
from the business row. Rubbish 
from a still-born filling station was 
strewn about. Weeds and John- 
son grass and tin cans reigned un- 
challenged—until Miss Roberts 
and her helpers went to work. 
The shrub-planting season had 
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passed, so they planted flow- 
ers, mostly zinnias. 

Even before the first flower 
seed sprouted, the improve- 
ment of the ugly spot brought 
new recruits to the clean-up 
squad. Fences were relieved 
of sag and signs. Lawns and 
flower gardens were planted. 

Editor Russell Bryant, of the 
weekly Howe Messenger, en- 
couraged the program, and prac- 
ticed what he preached. He lifted 
the face of his building—with a 
modernistic front. Then he cleared 
the rubbish from the next-door 
lot, put out a lawn, planted a 
flower garden, and constructed a 
fountain. 

Other businessmen caught on 
and the clatter of hammers and 
the whine of saws were heard 
throughout the town. Almost 
every business building was im- 
proved. 


Ble ovwarur. zinnias were 
blossoming in the first garden. 
Many a passerby stopped to mar- 
vel at the gorgeous flowers grow- 
ing on the one-time dump ground. 
Soon the women of the town were 
meeting at this flower garden in 
the cool of the day. They discussed 
flowers and new ideas for the 
beauty spot and other gardens, 
often exchanging new flower 
seeds. Before Howe realized it, 
this garden was the town’s meet- 
ing place. Men passing to and 
from their daily work stopped and 
helped with hands and sugges- 
tions. 

W. P. Thompson, Mayor of 
Howe for 20 years, loved flowers. 
He helped expand the program. 
Another city councilman became 
a booster. He and his wife gave 
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each of the town’s five churches 
$5 to start beautification funds. 
The churches matched the money 
and started to landscape their 
grounds 

Funds were scarce and few men 
were available to work on an odd- 
job basis. The city council of 
Howe looked into the possibility 
of obtaining Public Works and 
National Youth Administration 
projects, but Howe couldn't meet 
requirements for funds. So the 
townfolk rolled 
little higher and said, “Well, we'll 
just do it ourselves.” 

The city allowed men owing de- 
linquent taxes and water bills to 
pay the debts by working in the 
flower gardens and parks. There 
were fund-raising and ice-cream 
parties. The first garden com- 
pleted was dedicated at such an 
event, and the funds raised were 
used in the development of others. 
Groups of Howe-ians toiled on va- 
cant lots, ugly corners, and the 
alleys. They cleared away the 
rubbish and planted flowers. 

jut not everybody in Howe had 
capitulated before Miss Roberts’ 
enthusiasm. A family living in 
the back of a side-street building, 
for example, objected vigorously 
when a row of roses was set along 
the alley. 

“You have no right to put 
flowers here,” declared the objec- 
tors. “There isn’t room for the 


their sleeves a 








things. The children have no 
other place to play 

The planters told the fam 
the playground under way and 
the flowers were planted. Now 
the family helps care for them 

Enthusiasm for flowe 
the little 


measles 


we pt 
town like well, the 
Even the humblest 


homes, made of materials re 
claimed from the dump pile, were 
surrounded by flowers and lawn 
grass, and their walls and fences 
were covered by vines. Neighbo1 
vied to outdo others with their 
yards and gardens, or pitched in 
to work together in developing 
parks. When the playground was 
completed, volunteers converted 
waste lumber into playground 
equipment. 

Then Howe folk began to look 
around. An unused wedge be 
tween two highways had for years 
been a jungle of signboards and 
rank weeds. The Sesame Study 
Club converted the spot into a 
rose garden and park, and dedi 
cated it as a memorial to the son 
of its donor. Another plot be- 
longing to the county has been 
laid out as a picnic ground 

About this time, Howe’s flowers 
began to attract attention. Busi- 
nessmen of northern Texas, pass- 
ing through, stopped to praise the 
program. Natives and former resi- 
dents who once were none too 
proud of their home town began 
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to come back—and approvingly 
noted what had been done 

One man, who had no desire for 
publicity but a yearning to help 
the town’s spunky citizenship, 
sent $25. A city physician, whose 
family had lived at Howe, sent 75 
Several residents of 
Howe 


rose plants 
Dallas, including 
citizens, aided in establishing the 
Howe Planning Board. The board, 
council, 


former 


composed of the city 


clubs, churches, and the school, 


























































decided upon a five-year program 
of planned beautification and im- 
provement. The program is in its 
second year, and the town has al- 
ready won distinction as one of 
the beauty spots of northeastern 
Texas. 

And Howe is growing. Business 
is on the increase. The Howe 
gardeners hadn't thought of that. 
But last Summer hundreds of 
tourists stopped to look at the 
many parks and flower gardens. 
They spent money. On week-ends 
many drove out from Dallas and 
other cities to look at the work of 
a country town. 

Then one day a representative 
of an oil company stopped in 
Howe. He decided his company 
needed a big station in the enter- 
prising town that had _ shooed 
away the ghosts only a few short 
months ago. He purchased an old 


TOWN transformations: An eyesore back of 
a Howe editor’s newsplant is now a foun- 
tain-centered park (left). ... A small home 
basks invitingly in a varicolored flower 
garden (below). .. . A wide yard that be- 
came a grassy, flower-trimmed playground. 

















building, a vacant reminder that 

Howe once had had one of the 

biggest banks in the county. 
Members of the planning boar 


were interested. They approve: 
when the oil man told his plan 
to convert the building into 
large, modern service station. 

“Of course,” he added, “th: 
grounds will be landscaped it 
keeping with your beautification 
program. We will try our best to 
make it a beauty spot.” 

Not long afterward another 
man purchased two tumble-down 
vacant buildings, which had been 
eyesores in the improved business 
section. He also planned to erect 
a modern service station, and he 
likewise, told the planning board 
the premises would be landscaped 
and beautified in every way pos- 
sible. 

The commercial possibilities of 
beautification hadn’t entered the 
minds of the Howe folk while they 
were developing their parks and 
gardens and improving their 
homes and business places. Al! 
they had in mind was the making 
of a beautiful and pleasant place 
in which to live. But they have 
learned that it pays. 

If Howe can “put over” such a 
project, what town can’t? This 
village, too small even to support 
a service club, is proof that indi- 
vidual effort and self-reliance are 
not dead—just slumbering—wait- 
ing for a Miss Roberts—or a Ro- 
tary Club, perhaps—to come along 
and galvanize sentiment into ac- 
tion. 

Miss Roberts, by the way, has 


retired as teacher to write a 
“Know Your Neighbors” column 


in the Howe Messenger. She has 
sent to all country towns in Texas 
a challenge to race with Howe for 
the title of “The Prettiest Little 
Town in Texas.’ She even told 
them how to do it. 

“What can we do about our 
little towns?” she asked. “Every 
little town—your little town, my 
little town—has its part to play in 
State and national affairs. We are 
important. With united effort we 
can make the place in which we 
live clean, wholesome, attractive. 
We can make the crowded city 
dweller homesick to come back to 
us and to real living. We can bring 
new life, new business, new 
beauty, to the little towns.” 
Howe did it. 
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THINK 
Your Way 


By William 
Moulton Marston 


ECENTLY, by rare good luck, I had 
chance to watch a great surgeon in 
tion. He was performing a difficult 
ain operation, and a slight slip of his 
ind would have meant paralysis or 
eath for the patient. What impressed 
» about him was not the skill he dis- 
Javed, but his amazing calmness, his 
gle-minded attention to the job I 
new that only a few moments before 
1e operation he was concerned, as he 

ways is before a job starts, lest his 

ind for a fatal moment lose its cun 
ling But once he stood poised at the 
operating table, all semblance of nerv- 

isness was gone and he moved with a 
machinelike surety that dumfounded me 

Such feats of concentration are, of 
course, routine with every outstanding 
man in any walk of life—the transport 
pilot making a difficult landing, the ra- 
dio announcer telling us the details of 
some disaster, the sports champion 
with the whole crisis of the contest de- 
pending on him. At any given moment, 
the leader, the man of excellence, con- 
centrates his whole being on the one 
job that he has to do. Most of us lack 
this power of concentration and are 
distracted by nervousness, preoccupa- 
tions, conflicting interests. 

Not infrequently we read of men who, 
successful in their own field, can also 
paint a little, write a bit of verse, play 
tennis well, and bridge also, make an 
impromptu after-dinner speech — who 
are, in a word, enviably versatile. We 
envy them that versatility because we 
think it a special aptitude. Actually, 
these people have merely acquired fa- 
cility in concentration. To each suc- 
cessive activity of the day they give not 
scattering inattention, but all their fac- 
ulties, smoothly and intensely. By 
concentration they are able to do the 
things that most of us lament we 
“haven’t time for.” 

Today, more than ever, concentration 
is essential to the full enjoyment of 
pleasures or to effective work. This is 
an age of distraction, with interrup- 
tions by phone, by friends, by. noise, 
by scares, and by our own flightiness. 
Increasingly work must be done under 
conditions which are inhospitable to 
concentration, yet on concentration de- 
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LE PENSEUR—The Thinker—tfamous statue by Rodin, French sculptor and ‘master of moods.” 


pends, more and more, a man’s success 
in this specialized world 

It is vital not only in work, but also 
in the enrichment of the inner life: a 
fascinating world for mental enjoyment 
can be turned into a meaningless jum- 
ble of divertisements unless we have 
the power to single out and enjoy to the 


utmost one pursult at a time 


In short, 
there is not one of us who could not do 
a better job and have vastly more satis 
faction if we would learn and abide by 
the truths psychology can teach us 
about concentration. 

When the human mind is keenly con- 
centrated, it becomes an amazingly pro- 
ficient instrument Lord Macaulay, the 
English historian, used to walk rapidly 
through crowded London streets read- 
ing a book. After perusing a page he 
could repeat it from memory. Seneca, 
the philosopher, would listen with rapt 
attention to a list of 2,000 disconnected 
words and then repeat the entire list 
without an errot Pascal, Wesley, and 
Robert Hall are said to have had the 


ability to concentrate with such com 


plete absorption that even the evere 


pain failed to disturb them o1 


their work Archimede the Greek 
who originated geomet wa » ab 
sorbed in his intricate caleu tior if 
ancient Svracuse that he first became 
aware of the siege of the cit when he 


received a death wound 


Performances like this seem, at first 
thought, supernormal You are apt to 
shrug them off as the product ot 
“genius” which you are quite certain 
you do not possess But think for a 
minute—what is genius? You think of 
a “genius” as someone whose brain i 
mysteriously gifted with powe! which 
ordinary people lack But there aren't 
any humans like that Most normal 
persons have the same fundamental 
equipment, mental and physical The 
difference comes in the way they use it 


) 


William James, father of modern 


chology, said that geniuses differ from 


ordinary people not in any innate qu il 


f brain, but merely in regard to the 


ity 


subjects and purposes upon which they 


concentrate, and in the degree.of con- 














centration which they manage _ to 
achieve. That James was right our 
modern educational experiments tend 


take any normal in- 


adult, 


to prove. You can 


dividual, child o1 teach him to 


concentrate 100 percent of his faculties 


upon a given task or problem, and be 
certain that he will produce astonishing 
results. 

for concentration is in 


exclusive 


The capacity 


no sense the property of 


genius Indeed it is common to all of 


us until we lose it or let it atrophy. 


\ 


heedlessness of chil- 
that 


the so-called 
Aldous 


child is a 


Vote 


dren Huxley says every 


genius until the age of 10. 
Was there ever greater absorption than 
a child 


book or 


can show when he is deep in a 


with some new ob- 
ject? We scold children for inattention. 
Actually concentration 


in its purest form to matters important 


engrossed 


they are giving 
to them, and we ought to avoid as far 


as possible destroying their blessed 
power of being genuinely and unabated- 


ly interested in something. 


ConceNTRATION is interest in action. 
that 
All of us 
know persons who have kept concentra- 
The 
the 


It is not an unnatural state goes 


contrary to our normal bent. 


tion a natural part of their lives. 
absent-minded college professor or 
preoccupied scientist, after all, is only 
a man who has found the real kernel of 
interest in his work and he is not going 
to let daily routine and petty annoyance 
deprive him of it. 
the late Professor Josiah 


I have seen 


famous Harvard 
the 


without an 


Royce, philosopher, 


stand in rain in Harvard 
Yard 


discussing some obscure point of meta- 


pouring 


umbrella or raincoat, 


physics with a slicker-clad student who 


kept trying in vain to escape. Royce 
didn’t even know it was raining. Pro- 
fessor James Woods, adept in Hindu 


mysticism and Oriental religion, some- 
times paused in the midst of an impor- 
tant and for 
two or three minutes lapsed into seem- 
Then 
would finish 


lecture, closed his eyes, 


ing unconsciousness. his eyes 


would open again and he 
his interrupted sentence as though no 
We laughed, of 
course, at our preceptors’ idiosyncrasies 
But 


scholarship acknowledged — that 


interval had elapsed. 


we also realized what the world of 


these 


men had attained supreme intellectual 


command of their fields. They attained 
that 


which 


it by virtue of same intense con- 


centration made them  tempo- 


rarily oblivious to outside conditions 


which distract most people. 
Unless you permit yourself to become 


absorbed like a child, or an absent- 
minded professor, there is very little 
chance of your doing that thing well 
enough to produce results which are 


outstanding. 
Take any successful business or pro- 


fessional person whom you know per- 
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sonally, select any sports champion, lo- 
cal, national, amateur, or professional 
with whom you are acquainted, pick 
any man you know who can do some- 
thing better than anybody else in his 
community, and try to distract his at- 
tention from the activity he excels at 
while he is doing it. You'll find you 
can’t. The late George Grey Barnard, 
generally regarded as one of the great- 
American sculptors—and regarded 
by French the 
Michelangelo — used to  bewilder 
friends by literally failing to see them 
when they dropped into his studio while 


est 
critics as equal of 


his 


he was at work. He simply did not 
they they 


spoke to him and stood before his eyes. 


know were there, though 
The jangle of a phone was seldom heard 
If he heard the phone 


and answered it, he did it automatically 


by the sculptor. 


and rarely remembered that he had had 
a conversation. 

Ford Madox Ford tells how Joseph 
Conrad behaved while working on Lord 
Jim. One day Conrad found his room 
cold and, slipping on his bathrobe, stood 
in front of the open fire, his beard on 
chest and mind in the South 
When later he a stop- 
ping point in his thought and strode to 
his desk to begin writing, he discovered 
that the back of his dressing gown had 
been entirely scorched away. 

Of course, the secret of this ability to 
rise above the distractions of life lies in 
having a real and absorbing interest. 
Interest in a task, when you attain it, 
creates attention as a tree bears fruit, 
and so you find yourself concentrating 
upon it without effort. 

Even though you dislike a task, some 
way can often be found to acquire this 
essential interest in it. You can trans- 
late it into terms of the basic interests 
which you already possess. Men who 
naturally dislike selling often learn to 
enjoy their work by regarding it as a 
contest for kudos, a type of ambition 
game which naturally appeals to them. 
Many a lazy and excitement-craving girl 
has acquired interest in cooking, sew- 
ing, and housework, not directly, but in- 
directly, because it means to her hus- 
band, home, and children. 

Now it happens that this matter of 

Concentra- 
interest can 


his his 


Seas. reached 


interest works both ways. 


tion follows interest, but 
also follow concentration. Goethe, when 
asked how he accomplished his great 
work, replied with perfect serenity, 
“Why, I just blow on my hands.” So 
he did. So can you. To develop the 
gift of concentration you must first of 
all learn to throw yourself into the job. 
You do not study the mechanical prin- 
ciples of balance in the morning when 
the alarm rings. You get up. No mat- 
ter how distasteful a task, plunge into 
it, and soon it takes hold of you like a 
It is essential to recognize this 
If you know that you are going 


game. 
truth. 


to be interested once you get start: 
you won't hesitate to start. Yet 
most of us welcome interruption, a 
ally ask for it, because we do not 
ize that the unpleasant job ahead 
really absorb us if we can first of 
bring ourselves to make the leap int 
Doubtless this is why William Ja) 
pointed out in his famous discussion 
habit that the important thing is to 


through the motions. Start ma 
notes or sketches, or even talking 


yourself. 
cluding the body, in the job of giv 
attention. Attention held by 
unified action of body and mind wo) 
ing together. 
may be slight or 
posture or muscular 
the best efforts at concentration, it 
there. 

Even after we begin manfully to c 
centrate, there are difficulties that 
mediately throw themselves before 
One is the very multiplicity of thought 
half-thoughts, sounds, impressions that 
our minds and 
efforts. But we can 
determined, to ruthless] 
from among many interests that present 
themselves insistently for attention. It 
is not sufficient merely to try to exclud 
these extraneous impressions from ou 
minds. We must always replace the 
with the one thing that demands atte! 
tion. You cannot push a thought out 
of your mind. You must always replac 
it with another. If you doubt this, t1 
Walter Pitkin’s little joke: 
next 30 seconds not thinking about the 
word “hippopotamus.” Yet 
sons spend their efforts trying to e) 
clude ideas rather than trying to fasten 
their minds upon the thing in hand. 


Involve the whole person, 
is best 


Your body involvem«s 
subtle —a matte 


tension — but 


crowd into assail o1 


best learn, if 


are select 


spend the 


many pe 


GS pecrALizaTION is only another word 
for concentration. I know of a 
who tackled a new job as shipping clerk 
As he confronted the task before him, 
he was absolutely baffled. He 
frightened by the magnitude of the job 
He just walked around the table, sta) 
ing at one order after another, until he 
realized that he was wasting hours b) 
contemplating the job as a whole. Heé 
could not think about anything he had 
to do for thinking about all he had t 
Then it occurred to him to seize 
upon one task and do that to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. The prin 
ciple of concentration he learned has 
carried him in a few years to a position 
of second in command of his firm. 
This process of selection must be ap 
plied at every step of concentration. As 
you tackle one thing, of course, you 
will be troubled in your mind by a 
dozen other things you ought to be do- 
ing instead—things that can’t wait, you 
say. Or can they wait? Of course they 
can. They’ve got to wait. Worry walks 
and rides along [Continued on page 55] 


man 


Was 


) 


do. 
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Checking Up on 
the Rotary Wheel 


By Laurence A. Raymer 


OW FARES Rotary? Is the cogged 
wheel wobbling under the impact of 
wars and rumors of wars? Has the snail- 
Ke pace of economic recovery 
jown the Rotary movement? 
Such questions, these days, are fre- 


slowed 


Rotarians are asking them. So 
have witnessed 


juent. 
are non-Rotarians who 
the phenomenal spread of Rotary Clubs 
around the planet. 

There are various answers. They 
sum up, it is a pleasure to report on the 
eve of another Convention (Havana, 
Cuba, June 9-14), that Rotary fares well, 
the wheel is steady, the Rotary move- 
ment is generating new power. 

That is not to say, however, that Ro- 
tary has solved all its problems. Grave 
both new and old. But Ro- 
tarv has been fortunate, both in lead- 
ership and in followership, and in that 
fact is basis for optimism on the move- 
ment’s future. 

To appraise the state of Rotary, A. D. 
1940, one must take account of intangi- 
bles, of such things as inspiration and 
social attitudes, and a willingness 
above self in 


ones exist, 


new 
of men to put 
their personal and vocational life. No 
one has yet invented a way to measure 
these, so we are compelled to fall back 
on such indices of organizational good 
health units and 


service 


as statistics of Club 


members. 
Consider Rotary as a whole. In 1905 
it was one Club with fewer than 50 


members. But it was a prolific organ- 
ism, and soon there were other Clubs— 
many of them. The growth by Clubs, as 
Rotacharts 1 and 3 show, has contin- 
ued, until the total at this writing is 
5,023 Clubs and 212,000 members.* 

What will be the effect of “World 
War No. 2” on Rotary? So far, despite 
the loss of Clubs in invaded areas, the 
life line on Rotary’s chart climbs. Per- 
haps the record of Rotary in 1914-18 
offers a clue to what may be expected 
—looking on the cheerful side. 

During that period (see Rotachart 1) 
Clubs increased from 186 in 1914-15 to 
758 in 1919-20, and Rotarians from 19,- 
000 to 56,000 (Rotachart 2). And the 
post-War period (1920-25) saw a spec- 
tacular jump in the number of Clubs— 
from 758 in 1920 to 2,096 in 1925 (see 
Rotachart 1). 

The depression which followed ten 
years after the War, however, flattened 
a bit the curve of statistics on Rotarians, 
as shown in Rotachart 2. Though the 
number of Rotarians dropped from 157,- 
000 in 1930-31 to 147,000 in 1932-33, the 
number of Clubs increased steadily from 

*Club figures as of March 15, 1940; num- 
ber of Rotarians, estimated. 
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SYMBOLIZED in this painting by Federico Ribas, the widely known Spanish artist, is the 


zeal of Rotarians to keep Rotary true to its ideal of service 


3,349 in 1935 (see Rota- 
chart 1) 

Yet recovery of Rotarians was rapid 
after 1933, 
up several times 

So much for the wide-angle focus on 
candid 


1930 to 3,842 in 


and the loss has been made 


the subject. Now pass to a few 


camera Statistics, region by 
order of 


First of 


region and 
their 
these 


country, in 
Clubs 


country by 
starting Rotary 
regions, of course, is 

USCNB: Rotary Clubs in the United 
States (and Alaska and Hawaii), Can 
ada, Newfoundland, and Bermuda com- 
prise a region known as USCNB, which 
had a total of 3,391 Clubs in March, 
1940. 

Familiar is the story of Rotary’s Chi- 
cago birth in February, 1905, its exten- 
sion first to the West and then 
to the Eastern seaboard, and then into 
Canada. Founding of Clubs in the Old 
World followed, and the movement 
spread to the far corners of the globe 


Coast 


But, someone may ask, where has the 
growth been? Has it been in the 
USCNB region, Latin America, or the 
rest of the world? Have the losses in 
the number of Clubs in European coun- 
tries been made up by unusual gains in 
USCNB, or has expansion elsewhere 
taken up the slack? 

Extension during the greatest part of 
Rotary’s history has been most pro- 
nounced in the United States and the 
USCNB region—for obvious reasons 
But in recent years—during 1937, 1938, 
1939, and 1940, when Clubs were lost 
in Germany, Italy, Spain, and Czecho 
Slovakia (see Rotachart 4)—extension 
was rapid and heavy in Latin America 


despite strain and stress 


and USCNB, particularly in the United 
States and Canada I} Trowt!l can 
celled” the loss of European Clubs (see 
Rotachart 1) 

So much for a discu on of losse 
here These are taken up later in t 
article, country bv count? 

Before leaving USCNRB, howeve it 
should be mentioned that Rotary fi 
entered Canada at Winnipeg in 1910 


and that by 1915 there were 14 Rotary 


Clubs in the Dominion rhe eal 120 
saw 47 Clubs: at this riting there ine 
157 

Rounding up the remainder of the 
USCNB region Newfoundland’s' one 
Rotary Club was organized at St. Johr 
in 1921, while Alaskan Clubs’ were 


formed at Ketchikan (1925) and Juneau 
(1935). Bermuda’s one Club is located 
at Hamilton (1924), Hawa has 
six Clubs, the first 1915 
Great Britain and Ireland: First Ro 


while 


formed in 


tary Clubs in Europe were organized 
in 1911 at Dublin, Ireland (March), and 
Belfast, Ireland, and London, England 
(August). And the trend of the move 
ment in England, Scotland, Ireland. and 
Wales has been steadily upward 

The geographical region inclusive of 
these States is known as G.B.] while 
the administration of Rotary in this 


R.I.B.1. (Rotary In 


in Great Britain 


region is known as 


ternational and Ire 


land) 

And despite the emergencies of war, 
Clubs today are meeting “as usual’ 
carrying on under difficulties which are 


Many 


describe the ac 


met with cheerfulness 


pages 
needed to 


R.1.B.1 


would be 


tivities of Rotarians, who aré 
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assisting refugees, making life easier 
for the soldiers, keeping close contacts 
with mobilized members, and aiding 
their 
home 

The Rotary Wheel, official publication 

R.1.B.1., 
1940, 
a gain of 16 


families and businesses’. back 


reports that on 
were 484 Clubs 


and 


of Clubs in 
January 1, there 
over a year ago 
Rotarians, another gain of 301 
Rotary are 


Old-timers in 
meaning in their membe 


members 
finding new 
ship One describes his as “a perfect 


antidote for the jitters’: anothe 


his is “a tonic and an inspiration 
a very helpful contribution to one’ 
mental and spiritual armament in these 
difficult days 

Cuba: The advent of Rotary’s en 


trance into Cuba in 1916, when a Club 


Havana, proved that 
Rotary were broad 


national 


was organized at 
the principles of 
enough to transcend not only 
language limitations 

Havana and 


boundaries. but 

And now Rotarians of 
all Cuba are prepared to entertain up 
ward of 10,000 persons at the June Con 
vention in “The Pearl of the Antilles.” 
There are now 40 Rotary Clubs on this 
island which sparkles in the Caribbean 

Uruguay: Another continent became 
identified with Rotary in 1918, when a 
Club organized at 
Uruguay. Rotary caught 
and now there are 21 Clubs—a gain of 
in this South Amer 


Montevideo, 
hold quickly, 


was 


five over last year 
ican country 

Puerto Rico: 
Rico in 1918, too, and today 
eight Clubs: at Arecibo, Caguas, Guay- 
ama. Humacao, Ponce, San 
Juan, and Yauco 

The Philippines: The close of the 
“first World War,” as already suggested, 
extension of Rotary 


Rotary came to Puerto 
there are 


Mavaguez, 


saw far-reaching 
In 1919 the movement sailed across the 
Pacific to the Orient, where a Club was 
organized at Manila, The Philippines 
Today there are eight Philippine Clubs 

China: Seven months after Rotary 
came to The Philippines it crossed the 
China Sea into China. First came the 


Shanghai Club, and then others. What 


40 


has happened to a number of the 25 
Clubs in this war-torn country is not 
known, but several Club bulletins ar- 
riving at the Chicago Office of the Sec- 
retariat indicate that Rotarians here, 
too, are “carrying on.” 

Of special interest are the “outport” 
Rotary Clubs, which serve as meeting 
places for “refugee Rotarians,” who 
have had to flee their home cities. The 
first such Club was at Shanghai, and it 
is called “The Outport Rotarians Tiffin 
Club.” Later a similar “informal Club” 
was established at Hong Kong, and it 
is called “The Vagabond Rotarians Tif- 
fin Club.” 

Panama; Panama became a part of 
Rotary’s ever-increasing family circle in 
1919 with the formation of a Club at 
Panama City. Now there are three 
Clubs: Crist6bal-Col6én, David, and Pan- 
ama City. 

India: Rotary filtered into India dur- 
ing 1919, too, with the organization of a 
Club at Calcutta, the first of 27 Clubs 
now active there. The Middle Asia Of- 
fice of Rotary International is located 
at Bombay, India. 

Argentina: Rounding out the coun- 
tries to which Rotary came in 1919 is 
Argentina, where a Club was organized 
at Buenos Aires. The country now has 
85 Clubs—a growth of 15 over last year. 

Japan: A year after the entrance of 
India into Rotary, another Oriental 
country joined the movement’s mount- 
ing ranks when a Club was formed at 
Tokyo, Japan. There are now 42 Clubs 
in the Nipponese Empire. 

Spain: Rotary’s principles of service 
and international friendship took root 
in Spain’s capital city, Madrid, in 1920, 
and over the years there were 29 Clubs 
admitted from this country. But not 
since early in the Spanish civil war has 
any word been received about Rotary 
there. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional recognized the termination in Ro- 
tary of Clubs in District 60 (Spain and 
Spanish Morocco) as of January 19, 
1940. 


France: 
ditional 
tary in 1921. 
had been organized—in York, Englai 
—when a group of Paris businessm: 
formed a Club. 
have been organized, and despite 
war and mobilizations they are meeti! 
regularly and shouldering heavy resp 
sibilities. 


Twenty-nine 
Club have been mobilized, says a recent 
communication, 
Maurice Duperrey, President of Rota 
International in 1937-38. 
Dautry, of the same Club, is Minister of 
Armament, and Governors Louis Rena) 
and Charles Jourdan-Gassin, of Districts 
47 and 48, respectively, have been called 
to the colors. 

The 
probably the only one in France which 
has had to abandon its meetings because 
of the war. 
of the evacuation of the city, which is 
on the banks of the Rhine between the 
Maginot and Siegfried Lines. 

Union of South Africa: 


Africa at Johannesburg in 1921. 
there are 13 Clubs. 

Australia: 
James W. Davidson and J. Layton Ral 


France was one of eight : 
countries which received R 
The 1,000th Rotary C] 


Since then, 89 C] 


And to meet isn’t always 


members of the Pari 
them 


and among 


) 


totarian Rai 


1 


Rotary Club of Strasbourg is 


This was necessary because 


Rotary was 
organized in the Union of South 
Now 
In March, 1921, Rotarians 


of Canada, went to Australia as 


honorary commissioners of Rotary In- 
ternational. 
the organization of a 
Melbourne in April. 
Clubs in Australia, a gain of nine over 
a year ago. 

New Zealand: 
land, New Zealand, did a “sister act” by 
organizing Rotary Clubs in the same 
year—1921. 

Mexico: 
formed a Rotary Club in 1921. 
were 49 Clubs reported in this country 


Their mission resulted in 
Rotary Club at 
There are now 8&4 


Wellington and Auck- 


Now there are 25 Clubs. 
Mexico City, Mexico, also 
There 





last year, while there are 51 this Spring, 
a gain of two Clubs. 

Peru: Rotary made its debut in Peru 
in 1921, when a Club was organized at 
Lima. This country now has 37 Clubs. 
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HE ROTACHART at the right tells 


Statistical Growth of Rotary Membership 
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Se f Rotary's life story. The top 200000 
Ine sls the number of Rotarians 
ta the world ata aan _— “i baie 180000 
0 fering an intormative rea 
= pole on Rotarians in Con- 60000 otacha rt 
Hinental Europe and Latin America, as M0. 
well as USCNB, are shown: ‘the rest so7 
§ the world’ (Australia, New Zoa- 140,000 Ue Reise “4 
of the wor ’ ae FA 4 
Mand, Asia, Africa, etc.) is included Reotariavs 4 
bn the summarizing overall black line. 120.000 ao se, foray aan (SPutnenrs YN 4 
It is of interest that the figures for pees USCNB vee LATIN AMERICA gf ye a 
USCNE Jip sharply starting with 1931, 100.000 B id 
due the depression, and that the ze 
loss was not recouped until 1936. ; ai 
Again, as in the case of number of $0,000 4 ‘a 
Clubs shown on the opposite page, APRIL 
there was no corresponding loss else- 60.000 1940 
where in the world. European losses 
in membership resulting from wars are 40000 2 
noted, but these have been offset by ade 
la spurt of extension in Latin America aT 
USCNB, and the rest of the world. 20,000 = er 
A'l Rotary's life lines are on the up sh aw pt a f 
Swing as the 1939-40 fiscal year closes i |e ee Se a ee | 4 
1905-1910 | 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 g& 
Denmark: On April 9, 1940, war boil- Rotary is nonexistent. Italy’s 34 Clubs Sweden: Sweden's 41st Rotary Club 
ing in the waters about Denmark lashed with their 1.633 members ceased to ex was organized at LidkOping in Nove 
the country’s shores, and German troops ist in December, 1988, in conformity ber, 1939 The first was organized at 
marched into Copenhagen, the capital with a resolution adopted at Rome by Stockholm in 1926 
city. The Rotary Club recently organ- the District 46 Rotary Council Today while Swedish Rotarians are 
ized at Middelfart, Denmark, was ad- Chile: Valparaiso, Chile, formed a engaged in a program of service to Ro 
mitted to Rotary International on April Rotary Club in 1923, and since then 84 tarians of distressed countries, the 
6, and a few days later German troops additional Clubs have been organized. maneuvers of Mars’ grim game close 
occupied this Danish town. Switzerland: Rotary came to Swit about them \t this writing Sweden 
What the future holds for Denmark's zerland in 1924 with the founding of a has preserved neutrality, but N 
41 Clubs is a question at this writing Club at Zurich, and where, despite om way i ecupied on. the ( e and 
Rotary became a part of Danish social inous war clouds, there are now 25 Finland struggles fo ecove on. the 
and vocational life at Copenhagen in Clubs—a gain of one over last veat othe 
1921. Mobilization of armed forces to de- Finland Silet no ire the gu in 
Brazil: With the organization of a fend borders and preserve neutrality Finland, but cities lie in a ite of pat 
Rotary Club at Rio de Janeiro in 1922, has had an effect on Rotary’s Continen tial or complete ! totarians the 
Rotary came to Brazil. It was for Rio tal Office at Zurich, as well as on Clubs world over continue to send mon 
that Rotarians planned their 1940 Con- in the nation. Two members of the of clothing, and medical supplies to allevi 
vention, but unsettled world conditions fice staff have been called to the colors ate suffering. Governor Marcus Tollet 
forced a postponement until 1942. There Bulletins arriving regularly from has been in the United States for several 
are now 67 Clubs in Brazil, a gain of Swiss Clubs indicate that all the coun months working with Former President 
eight over last vear. try’s 25 Clubs are meeting with regula Herbert Hoover in behalf of Finnish 
Norway: A question mark hangs over ity Yet, “25 to 50 percent of the Ro reliet 
Rotary in Norway, which also was oc- tarians in our Clubs have been mobi {nd now that peace—at a price—ha 
cupied by German troops at the time of lized,” reports District Governor T. M come to Finland, Rotary is in a state of 
the invasion of Denmark. The capital Bruggisser in a recent Monthly Letter flux, but it is expected that seven of the 
city of Oslo was bombed, and has been Swiss Rotary Clubs have assisted re eight Clubs will pick up and carry on 
a battleground for British, Norwegian, patriated citizens, and are engaged in The city of Viborg, in which a Rotary 
and German forces. What the future numerous activities to aid refugees, Club flourished since 1931, has been 
holds for Norway’s 19 Rotary Clubs no soldiers, and others facing war’s havoc ceded to Russia, and thus is now in ter 
one at this writing knows. Events move Czecho-Slovakia: Rotary came to ritory which has never been approved 
too swiftly, and this record may be Czecho-Slovakia in 1925 (the year the for extension by the Board of Directors 
“old” by the time it reaches readers. 2,000th Club was organized—at Ketchi of Rotary International. Hence, the in 
The first Rotary Club was organized in kan, Alaska), but it is now nonexistent dication is that with the cession of 
Norway in 1922. in that country Following the Mu Viborg, the Club which functioned in 
The Netherlands: Two new Rotary nich agreement in September, 1938, and this city has gone out of existence 
Clubs were founded in The Nether- the incorporation of the Czech Sudeten- Finland's first Club was organized at 
lands during this last year, despite a land into the German Reich, Rotary Helsinki-Helsingfors in 1926 
nearness to theaters of war, bringing the Clubs in this region terminated mem- Colombia: Colombia's first Rotary 
total there to 34. Founding of the first bership in Rotary International. There Club was organized at Bogota, in 1926, 
Club in The Netherlands rounded out were at one time 47 Clubs (1938-39) in and 17 Clubs have since been added 
extension in Europe and South America Czecho-Slovakia Costa Rica: One Club—organized in 
in 1922. Guatemala: One Clu b—Guatemala 1927 at San José 
Belgium: During 1923 (the vear City; organized in 1925 El Salvador: Two Clubs—San Sal- 
which saw the 1,500th Rotary Club or- Austria: The 11 Rotary Clubs in Aus vador (1927) and Santa Ana (1928) 
ganized—at Bexhill, England), Rotary  tria disbanded, effective March 18, 1938, Ecuador: Ecuador's identity h 
came to Belgium with the founding of following incorporation of Austria in Rotary goes back to 1927, when a Club 
a Club at Ostend. Now there are 18 the German Reich was organized at Guayaquil. Now there 
: Clubs. Hungary: First Rotary Club in Hun are 11 Clubs 
j Italy: The first Rotary Club in Italy, gary was organized at Budapest in 1925. Bolivia: The La Paz Club also wa 
3 at Milan, was formed in 1923, bringing There are now 14 Clubs organized in 1927. There are now 11 


Rotary to the land of the Caesars. But 
in Italy, as in several European nations, 
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Portugal: Five Rotary Clubs, the first 
organized in 1925 at Lisbon, the capital. 


Clubs in the nation 


Netherlands Indies: Rotary’s rise in 





the Netherlands Indies began in 1927 


with the formation of a Club at Djokja 


karta, Java Now there are 25 Club 

Germany: Three years ago the Na 
tional Socialist (Nazi) party in Germany 
l ied a decree to the effect that all 
member of the party who were also 
Rotarians must resign by December 31, 
19337 

Technically, those Rotarians in Get! 
many not members of the party were 


not affected. 
However, because of the decree and 
party 


other published tatements by 


leaders, who expressed disapproval of 


Federated Malay States: Five Clubs 
Ipoh, Klang & Coast, Kuala Lumpur, 
Seremban, and Taiping. 
Morocco—French Zone: Two Clubs— 
Casablanca (1930) and Rabat (1933). 
Algeria: Four Clubs—Algiers, Bone, 
Djidjelli, and Oran. 
Southern Rhodesia: 
Salisbury (1930) and Bulawayo (1931). 
Kenya: One Club—Nairobi (1930). 
Straits Settlements: Three Clubs— 
Singapore (1930), Malacca (1930), and 


Two Clubs— 


Penang (1930). 
Estonia: Three Clubs—Tallinn (1930), 
Tartu (1932), and Nomme (1937). 
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Rotary, the 42 German Rotary Clubs 
elected to resign from Rotary Interna- 
tional and disband. At this time the 
Rotary Club of the Free City of Dan- 
zig also went out of existence. 

Rotary was organized in Germany at 
Hamburg in 1927. 

Paraguay: Three Clubs Asuncion 
(1927), Villarrica (1929), and Concep- 
cion (1939). 

Manchuria: Four Clubs 
(1928), Mukden (1929), Harbin (1930), 
and Hsinking (1934). 
Four Clubs 


Dairen 


Greece: Athens (1928), 
Thessalonike (1934), Patras (1935), and 
Volos (1939). 

Kgypt: Seven Clubs—Alexandria 
(1929), Assiut, Cairo, Mansourah, Port 
Said, and Zagazig. 

Palestine: Three Clubs—Jerusalem 
(1929), Haifa (1932), and Jaffa—Tel- 
Aviv (1934). 

Yugoslavia: 
slavia in 1929, at Beograd 
are 34 Clubs. 

Nicaragua: Two Clubs 
(1929) and Granada (1935). 

R< umania: Nine Clubs continue their 
activities in Roumania. The first two 


Rotary entered Yugo- 
Now there 


Managua 


were organized, at Bucharest and Timi- 
soaria, in 1929. 
Honduras: Three Clubs 
(1929), San Pedro Sula 
Puerto Cortes (December, 1939). 
Colombo (1929) 


Tegucigalpa 
(1937), and 
Ceylon: Two Clubs 
and Negombo (1937). 

Luxembourg: One Club—Luxem- 
bourg (1929). 

Burma: Four Clubs—Thayetmyo 
(1929), Mandalay, Rangoon, and Hen- 
zada, 
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Thailand (Siam): One Club—Bang- 
kok (1930). 

Poland: While guns have been si- 
lenced in Poland as well as in Finland, 
deprivation is commonplace and Rotary 
is a memory. Once there were ten ac- 
tive Clubs, and a Polish Rotarian, Jerzy 
Loth, served this year on Rotary’s Board 
of Directors. The story of Warsaw’s 
bombardment and the fate of Rotarians 
in Poland was graphically outlined in 
the May issue of THE ROTARIAN by Jean 
de Jachimowicz in his article entitled 
My Escape from Poland. 


Many Polish refugees, like Rotarian 
Jachimowicz, fled to other countri 
where Rotarians aided them. Rot 
ians the world over have shared t} 
resources with unfortunate Poles, 


many Continental Rotarians 
thrown open their homes to them. 

Lebanon: One Club—Beirut (19 

Latvia: Two Clubs—Riga (1932) and 
Liepaja (1939). 

Morocco—International Zone: | 
Club—Tanger (1932). 

Bulgaria: The first Rotary Club 
Bulgaria was organized at Sofia in 19 
while the eighth was formed at Ploy 
in May, 1939. 

Iceland: Rotary moved northward 
to Iceland in 1934, when a Club was « 
ganized at Reykjavik, the capital « 
Other Icelandic Clubs are located 
Isafjordur and Siglufjérdur. 

Lithuania: Two Clubs—Kaunas 
(1934) and Siauliai (1937). 

Tunisia: One Club—Tunis (1935 

Fiji Islands: One Club—Suva (19 

Sarawak: One Club—Kuching (19: 

Netherlands West Indies: Two Clu 
Curacao (1937) and Aruba (1938) 

Monaco: One Club — Monaco (19 

Syria: One Club—Damascus (19 

Venezuela: There are five Rot: 
Clubs in Venezuela, located at Carac 
Barquisimeto, Maracaibo, Maracay, 
Valencia. 

Hatay: 
(1938). 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: 
Khartoum (1938). 

Cyprus: One Club—Nicosia (1938) 


One Club — Alexandrett 


One Clul 


Senegal: (French West Africa): One 


Club—Dakar (1939). 

Guam; A Rotary Club was organiz 
at Guam, Guam, in July, 1939. Locat 
some 1,500 miles out in the Pacific fr 
The Philippines, Guam is said to be t 
most isolated Rotary Club in the wo! 

Thus, as this survey was being w 
ten, the Rotary scene was changing. N¢« 
Clubs were being added weekly, and t 
swift-moving events of war were ant 
quating parts of this record. But tl 


} 


fact remains: Rotary’s wheel runs true, 


and Rotary’s health is good! 
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= COMMENT ON NEW BOOKS 


NEW historical work of 


tance and 


impor- 
interest is by the American 
scholar and man of letters James Trus 
low Adams.* Although an entirely in- 
dependent work which can be read with- 
out its predecessor, it follows hard upon 
his volume Building the British Empire, 
This 


called Empire of the Seven Seas, dealing 


published in 1938. new one Is 
with the British Empire from 1783 (end 
of the War of the 


to 1939, the 


American Revolution) 


beyvinning of the second 


World War. It is best to let the author 
himself describe its scope: 
The volume now presented opens 


with the defeat of the Empire against a 
European world in and the 
of the colonies which have since grown 
into the United States of America. The 
loss seemed overwhelming, but from ap 


loss 


arms, 


parent ruin the British built up a still 
greater empire, the greatest the world 
has ever seen 

“After the losses, the frivolities, and 


the earlier Hanoverian rul 
suddenly and unexpectedly 
rose the sun of the Victorian 
in English history 


scandals of 
ers, there 
Era, the 
greatest next to the 
Elizabethan. 
Lord Palmerston, 
Russell, Disraeli, Gladstone, 


and others, not only brought Britain to 


A succession of statesmen, 
Lord 


Salisbury, 


Urey, 


such as 


her highest pinnacle Gf power and pres 
tige, but nursed the old liberties into the 
modern democracy j 
after crisis, national and 
arose and were met in the 
but coneuered in the end.’ 


Crisis 


forms of 
international, 
age-old mud 
dling way 
I am not indulging in any propaganda 


or anything similar to it when I remind 


my readers that Great Britain, ever 
since she became a first-class world 
power under Queen Elizabeth, has re 


the world 


the domination of 


peatedly saved European 


from one man In 


the 16th Century it was King Philip of 


Spain, who endeavored not only to 


crush Continental also to 


make England a tail to the Spanish kite. 


powers, but 


In the 17th Century it was King Louis 
XIV of France, who bestrode the Conti- 
nent King William II! 
made 


like a colossus; 


Marlborough him harmless. 
In the 18th and early 19th Centuries it 


Was the 


and 
great Napoleon; the English 
with Nelson got rid of him. In the 20th 
Century Kaiser Wilhelm had world am- 
bitions; he lost his throne. And now 

* Dr. Adams’ recent contributions to Tut 
ROTARIAN include Why Historians Get Head 


aches, January, 1940; and What of the State 
Trade Barriers?, November, 1939. 
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PU wssegp bil lilb 


the British, united wit ‘rance, are de 


mocracies fighting dictatorship 


may say, if one \ that in all these 


IShes 


irilvy looking 


out for their own interests that is, for 
the safety, preservation, and continued 


power of their empire But it happens 


that they were always fighting agains 
absolutism of some kind and for the 
rights of the individual 

rhis new volume. b this distin 
Pushed orian S ) Ie read b 
Americans beca r tor S exciting 
l'wo writers have said something in 
general about f ilue of reading hi 
tory sacon said, His es e men 
WISé sahntavyana 1a Lhose vho ai 
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a lively way of 


Several thrillers ive recently en 
tered my front door, of which the fol 
lowing have received a_ particular] 


Blue Mask Stril 


Anthon: Morton, is so tet 


hearty welcome 


{qain, by 


rifically exciting th: neglected every 
thing else till 1 finished it I now utter 


the following wish I wish Mr. Morton 


would write a book about the Blue Mas! 
every month; I have read all the vol 
umes in which the B.M. appears; every 
one is continuously thrilling, and none 
better than this latest volume. I read 
thrillers for diversion, for fun, for shee 
amusement; thus I never consider them 


as enigmas or puzzles to be solved. I 
mind l 
seized firmly by the 


held fast 


want to be 


page and then 


One 
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Hervey Allen—is 





It Was Like This 





est one remind me in its wit 

nd cha of one ot e vel ( ( 

the novels of H. G. Well The WV 
of Char e, pnecause both have n mod 
est heroge on bicycles, and botl mee 
romance in the alluring form of—well, 
read it for yourself Mr. Farjeon’s new 
book is called Friday the 13th. 

Incidentally, while superstitions have 
for me both a historical and a roman 
tic interest, ] am myself absolute ind 
wholly without even a grain of iper 
tition Of course I am not selfish or 
tupid enougn to flaunt this characteris 
tic in the presence of those who are 
uperstitious; I mean I would not spill 
alt, o light three cigarettes off one 
match if there were a person present 


who was disturbed But I myself have 


not a single superstition Iam willing 
at any time to sit at a table when there 
are 13: I will walk under ladders if that 
Is the hortest wa or break mirro} if 
omeone else Will pay for them, et« I 
am entirely willing to say, “I have not 
had an automobile accident this vear 

and not touch wood after saying it. And 
I say this without bravado, but merel\ 
because it 1 a tact I see no reason 
for boasting I am not a very brave 
man I simply have no superstition 

and I think in this respect I am unusual 
If any of my readers can think of any 


superstition he suspects I may have, 
come ont 
* * * 


Of all living actresses there is none 


more popular than Helen Hayes In her 
case the play emphatically is “not the 
thing.” She has appeared in splendid 
dramas—Dear Brutus, for example; but 
even in trivial pieces, if she is there, so 
there are thousands It is the very 


genius of personality, a compelling irre 
sistible charm Her biography in the 
form of letters has just appeared Most 
unfortunately it is called Letters to 
Mary, hence it has attracted compara 
tively little attention It is composed 
entirely of letters from her mother to 
her child The second her means Hel- 
en's. And it is a fairly complete his- 
tory of Helen's life from babyhood to 
the present moment. These very inter- 
esting letters are in themselves, I be- 
lieve, a contribution to the history of 
the modern theater. 
” * * 

I recommend to all and sundry (why 
drag in sundry?) a tiny book by the 
famous novelist W. Somerset Maugham 
called Books and You. Here a profes- 
sional novelist and dramatist gives a list 
with reasons for naming what he thinks 
are the best books in English and in 
American literature I am pleased to 
see he places Dickens at the head of all 
English novelists, that he gives The 
American as Henry James's best, etc. 

* * a 
The author of Anthony Adverse (I 


refer to Hervey Allen) has written a 


44 


nall book consisting of stories of war; 
they have the merit of being true and 
being written by a master. The title 
of the book is It Was Like This. What 
would happen to anyone today who 
wrote a novel or a play treating war 
sentimentally? And in the contempo- 
rary realistic or ironical treatment of 
war, is there any additional hope for 
ultimate world peace? I think there is. 

* * * 

And here I recommend a new book 
by A. P. Herbert, member of Parliament, 
wit, humorist, upholder of common- 
sense and good usage of the English lan- 
guage. This book is called General 
Cargo, and a description of its contents 
should make men and women run, not 
walk, to the nearest book shop. It is ab- 
solutely original, full of unexpected de- 
Most of 
the contents have appeared previously 


lights in both verse and prose. 


in Punch, which guarantees their excel- 
lence. Here we go: Spring, The Mon- 
key and the Bishop, The Indiarubber 
Sandwich, The Budget: Elegy in a Coun- 
try Pub, Don’t Say ‘Hullo, Zigzaggery, 
Fifty Ifs, Eire, Look at Me Now! And 
can you resist a poem that begins: 
What fun to be a flying fish, 
To leave the water when you wish, 
{nd pass abruptly from the air 
When you are tired of being there; etc. 
* * * 

In spite of the vogue of roughnecks in 
literature, there never was a time when 
Anthony Trollope was so popular as he 
is now, and I do not know when I have 
been so pleased by the reprint of an 
old book than I have by the appearance 
of The American Senator, a full-length 
novel by Anthony Trollope. One of the 
reasons why I particularly like this, 
apart from its being written by Trol- 
lope, is that I read it 50 years ago with 
great interest and have never since seen 


any mention of it anywhere. It is cer- 
tainly one of the less known of that 
author’s works. Yet The American Sen- 
ator has particular interest for people 








Photo: Acme 


A.P. HERBERT, whose General Cargo holds 
“unexpected delights in both verse and prose.” 


in the United States. 


Trollope did hi 
best to make the book accurate in eve; 
one of its American allusions, but hy 
made one very natural mistake that sis 
nifies an enormous difference betwes 
the House of Commons of England an 
the United States Senate. Wheneve 
in this book he describes any Senato 
he says “Senator for Minnesota,” wher: 
as in America no such statement is eve 
heard; it is invariably “Senator fro 
Minnesota.” 

Now the difference between “for” anc 
“from” is a difference so enormous that 
what appears to be only a tiny slip is 
as wide as the ocean that separates thx 
two countries. In England it makes ni 
difference if a prominent member of 
Parliament is defeated. Four or five 
other places will ask him if he will rep 
resent them. In other words, the co: 
stituencies are open; a man does not 
have to live in the district he represent 
Thus Gladstone served 60 consecutive 
years, although defeated a number otf 
times. In the United States a man must 
live in his district, and this has had 
in my opinion, more to do with lowe: 
ing the level of the House and the Sen 
ate than any other one thing. 

I should myself never advise any 
young man to enter politics unless he 
had an independent fortune, for even if 
he succeeded in being elected and 
served for 18 years, he would at any mo 
ment be at the mercy of an upset of a 
few figures either in the primaries or 
in the November vote, and he would 
then be out of employment and with 
very little possibility of finding any. 

Apart from this difference, which, of 
course, Trollope did not emphasize, it is 
an extremely interesting novel. I am 
glad to see it has a new introduction, 
for it is written by that ardent and con- 
sistent Trollopian, A. Edward Newton. 

* * * 

The best picture I have seen in 1940 
is Abe Lincoln in Illinois, which is dis- 
tinctly better than the play by the same 
author and the same actor, perhaps be- 
cause the scenery is so much better. 
That is the only completely satisfying 
picture I have seen in this leap year, 
for I found Gone with the Wind dull, 
even though my love for the book is in 
no way undiminished. Fifteen minutes 
of The Grapes of Wrath was enough 
for me. 

2 2 
Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 

Empire of the Seven Seas. James Truslow 
Adams. Scribner's. $3.50.—The Parade of 
the Presidents. Lloyd and Marie Reese. 
College Book Co., Columbus, Ohio. 80 cents 
—Blue Mask Strikes Again. Anthony Morton. 
Lippincott. $2.—Time Off for Murder. Zelda 
Popkin. Lippincott. $2.—Friday the 13th. J. 
Jefferson Farjeon. Bobbs, Merrill. $2.— 
Letters to Mary. Catherine Hayes Brown. 
Random House. $3.—Books and You. W. 
Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. 
$1.25.—/t Was Like This. Hervey Allen. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. $1.50—General Cargo. A. 
P. Herbert. Doubleday, Doran. $2.—The 
American Senator. Anthony Trollope. Ran- 
dom House. $2.50. 
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Scientific discoveries and their applications of special interest to the 
business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D. H. Killeffer, Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Measuring Age of Ink. By detecting 
and making visible the impurities in 
writing inks by chemical treatment, it 
is possible to learn much about the age 
fa manuscript by the spread of the ink 
in the paper. This is done by immers- 
ng the paper containing the writing in 


¢ 
Ih 


a solution containing lead and silver 
salts and subsequently coloring the in 
soluble compounds of these metals by 
immersion in bichromate solution. The 
differences of color produced form a ba 
sis for estimating the age of the writing 
and determining the character of the 
ink used. Evidence of this kind has 
been important in legal cases involving 
disputed manuscripts. 


reserving Sandbags. In war-torn 
Europe the life of bags containing sand 
to protect structures against bombs is 
important. One of the preservatives 
used contains creosote, 65 parts; water, 
oo parts, oleic acid, 1.2 parts; casein, 
S parts; and caustic soda, .36 parts. 
This mixture is diluted with water and 
sprayed on the bags. Another is cop 
per oleate dissolved in creosote and 
emulsified with water. These are smelly 
mixtures, but can be used out of doors 
successfully to preserve fabrics in like 


situations. 


“Dirty” Lenses Better. As anyone 
knows who wears glasses, a thin film 
of dirt blurs vision. Now we find that 
that is not so. If the film is uniform 
and of the right material and thickness, 
actually more light can be made to pass 
through coated lenses than through 
perfectly clean ones. Several percent 
of the light falling on a polished glass 
surface is reflected, hence does not pass 
through. Since many lens surfaces are 
involved in such optical instruments ‘2s 
cameras, projectors, microscopes, and 
the like, avoiding this loss is important. 
The method employed consists of pro- 
ducing with an appropriate substance a 
layer which is a fraction of a millionth 
of an inch thick. Various fluorides and 
barium stearate have been used. Re- 
flection is practically avoided and the 
glass becomes invisible. By applying 
this technique to motion-picture projec- 
tors now used in some of the theaters 
showing Gone with the Wind, an in- 
crease of 15 to 30 percent in brightness 
is achieved. 


More Useful Vitamin. Based on ani- 
mal experiments only and hence sur- 
rounded by cautions that human reac- 
tions may be different, recent announce- 
ments state that injections of vitamin B, 
prevent serum sickness. This is im- 
portant, if proved true, because of the 
sensitivity of persons to second admin- 
istrations of serums such as those used 
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In treating teta Ss, fol example In the 
past a variety of serums from horses, 
COWS sheep and other animals have 
had to be used to prevent this Some 
times the patient has suffered when 
the proper kind of serum was not avail 
able Possibly these experiments may 
show a way to prevent that 


Weeds Bathe Science. Among all of 
science’s growing list of synthetics, the 


making of starches and sugars from cal 


bon dioxide, water, and sunlight has 
proved most baffling \nv weed can 
do it Man has failed time after time. 


lately a British chemist, Prof. EK. C. ¢ 
Baly, has succeeded in making a barely 
detectable and identifiable quantity of a 
starch in a wav somewhat like Nature’ 

The day of synthetic food, when man 
can get along without vegetation, is still 
in the remote future That a problem 
so apparently simple to plants should 
prove so baffling to science makes scien- 


tists humble 


American Cigarette Paper. Tradition 
ally cigarette paper has been made in 
France from old linen rags. Last Fall 


a company began manufacturing this 





ubiquitous commodi in the mountains 


of North Carolina from American-grown 


virgin § flax This site was chosen to 
get water of exceptional purity and an 
atmosphere free from dust and smoke 


Nearly 1,000 worket 


and within six months of the opening 


are now employed, 


of the plant its capacity has been in 


creased 0 percent \pproximatels 


10,000 tons of papel stock fiber are con 
sumed a yeal the product of between 


79,000 and 100,000 acres of farm land 


X Rays of Tires. Accustomed as we 
are to the use of X rays to make invisi- 
ble things visible, we are still a little 
startled to have hidden defects in our 
automobile tires pointed out to us by 
that means A new X 
through tires while they are still on 


av device looks 


the wheel and instantly shows defects. 
(See cut at right.) 


Useful Corn By-Product. When the 
starch maker finishes with corn, a large 
amount of waste is left, which has in 
the past been fed to farm animals. Now 
the protein is being taken from it and 
put to use as a greaseproof coating fo! 


~ 


paper, a vehicle for printing inks, a 
molding compound, and a paint, among 
other applications It may even yield 
a synthetic silk and a cellophane 


New (?) Explosive. Military author 
ities seem to have discovered liquid oxy- 
gen explosive since its use in the recent 
war in Spain \ctually mixtures of 
finely powdered carbon and liquid oxy- 
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efficient 


lee Punch Bowls. Hostesses can now 


dispense cheer from punch bowls made 
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SOMETHING wrong with a tire? A new X- 
ray device examines the tire on the wheel, 
shows (A) a side-wall break, (B) a cord 
separation, (C) a nail, (D) a piece of glass 


of ice which serve the dual purpose of 
bowl and refrigerant The bowls, 
molded by ice companies, are decorative, 
novel, efficient Their normal life is a 
single party, and should one of the 
guests be awkward, the breaking of the 
bowl is a minor matter not a major 


catastrophe 


Synthetic Ice. Skating enthusiasts 


are promised year-round sport in all cli 
mates as a result of a new synthetic ice 
which gives a superior ating surface 


It keeps in any temperature because it 
is not cold 




















The Scratchpad Man visits 


Te Vjotany Vjeunolay at Wbaguncya\ 


good job. If readers like it. we'll send you body had registered. Then ,¢ 




























; to the June Convention in Havana.” days packed with speeches, gr i 
Albuquerque, I discovered, is New Mexi ings, and social events charact 
V co’s metropolis: population 26,570. It has Rotary District Conferences f (9) 
skyscrapers and one-story adobe (mud to cutta to Keokuk. And let it bi 
/ you) houses. Indians with blankets over Rotarians out New Mexico 
their shoulders and cowboys in skin-tight their Rotary seriously. 
‘ levis (blue overall pants) and_ ten-gallon Then came the breakup, wit any 
hats mingle with “dudes” from everywhere. a “So long, see you next year!” . 
L [ like the way Rotarians out here shake 
ADIES and gentlemen of the Rotary fam- hands—hearty and pump-handle style. And 
ily: I am The Scratchpad Man \ge, un- their ladies are—well, as I said, I’m a bach- 
certain; profession, journalisti Yes, I'm elor, but I wonder if I’ve made a great mis- 
a bachelor No kith, no kin. But the Office take. “Let’s get acquainted” was the slogan 
Dog (see page 4 for announcement) and I of the Conference, which took fellowship as 
do chum up. So when I was called into its theme. No one waited on formal intro- 
THE ROorTariAN editorial office the other day ductions, and new friendships were made 
and told to “cover” the District Conference with an easy “Howdy, partner.” 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico, I iid Yes, These neighborly folks—450 strong—came 
if my dog goes too from all over the 115th District, which in- 
That’s okeh,” my ears heard, t don’t cludes 25 Clubs in New Mexico and six in ‘ 
forget that this i portant ent western Texas. And, for the first time, every 
Rotary has 150 District We can’t report on Club was represented. 
all, so we’ve picked out a typical one Do a By Sunday night, April 14, almost every- 








GARBED a Ja western, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Z. Vogt, of Gallup, lend 
a bit of smiling local color. 
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DELEGATES, some of whom arrived by plane (above), glimpsed 
the decorated town (below), and hurried to register (right). 

















CONVERSATION took an international twist when 
Boyd Ryan, of Juarez, Mexico, and Roy J. Weaver, 
Director and Rotary International representative 
at the Conference, stopped for an informal chat. 
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“WELCOME to Albuquerque,” greeted President Morton Cheney (left), of the AMONG other speakers who left an impression upon the Confere 


host Club, Monday morning as plenary sessions opened. These were inter. were Frank R. Jamison (left), of the Denver, Colo., Rotary 
spersed with community singing led by energetic H. J. (Doc) Geis, Hobbs. and Dr. Carl H. Gellenthein, the Las Vegas Rotary Club Presi 


HAILING from the pinto bean country, this delegation from Mountainair “I'LL TAKE strawberry pop,” chirps The Scratchpad Man as he an 
(above) gathers at a warehouse to talk a bit of shop: O. W. Hall, G. T. Mc- the Office Dog toss a leg over a counter “saddle” and play 
Whitter, Alfonzo Griffin, John Auferoth, Bascom Weaver, and L. E. Hanlon. store cowboy” during a pause for refreshments in the day’s rush 


Bee 








A FUNNY story delights District Governor-Nominee Dr. Joel Wright, of Al- ENJOYING the social side of the program are District Governor 
pine, Tex., and wife (left). John MacDonald, Magdalena President, drove a and Mrs. Claude Simpson (above), waltzers at the Conierence ball 


team into Albuquerque 46 years ago and “hitched” at Conference hotel site. (lower left), and merrymakers grouped at the punch bowl (below 
Photos except otherwise credited: Harold E. Cooley 
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When a bad storm 
prevented Rotarians 
of near-by communi- 
ties from attending an intercity meet- 
ing planned at MAysvILLe, Mo., it looked 
—for an instant, at least—like a waste 
of “110 dinners.” But resourceful hosts 
invited in 85 townspeople for a “free 
feed” and program. “The result,” says 
a Club informant, “was the best Rotary 
meeting in many months. It proved to 
be the best thing the Club ever did to 
sell Rotary to the community and per- 
mit citizens to see how a Rotary Club 


Turn Storm into 
Gay Civic Féte 


works.” 


And Rotary Arose During a recent 


to the Occasion! luncheon of the 
GREAT YARMOUTH, 


ENGLAND, Rotary Club one of the mem- 
bers was called to the phone. On the 
wire was his wife, who is associated 
with welfare work for sailors. She told 
her husband that survivors from a 
mined vessel had been brought into 
port, and were without sufficient cloth- 
ing. 

Hearing this news, the Chairman ap- 
pealed to the Club. Since the meeting 
was being held in a store, it was only 
a matter of minutes before clothing on 
behalf of the Club and personal gifts 
were on their way to the men. Then 
the meeting continued. 


Nature Will Heat How hot springs lo- 


Iceland's Capital cated 17 kilometers 
from REYKJAVIK, ICE- 


LAND, Will be harnessed to heat the com- 
munity was described to members of 
the REYKJAVIK Rotary Club at a recent 
luncheon. Work has been retarded be- 
cause of unsettled world conditions, but 
it is expected that RrYKJAVIK house- 
holders will save 25,000 tons of coal 
next Winter. (For a story on Iceland 
see page 9.) 


Give Training to It is estimated that 


New Voters 36,000 persons reach 
the age of 21—legal 


voting age—each year in PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa. Aware of this, Rotarians of Puiia- 
DELPHIA conduct a good-citizenship pro- 
gram for young voters. The Club’s pro- 
gram, begun several years ago, recog- 
nizes the need for developing among 
new voters a genuine interest in better 
government, and the awakening of a 
desire to take a more intelligent part in 
political affairs. 


The ‘‘Prof. Quiz” 
type of program con- 
tinues to prove in- 
teresting to Rotary Clubs. Most recent 
examples come from TAFT, CALIF., and 
CLirTon Sprincs, N. Y. Tart Rotarians 
not only entertained themselves with 
questions about Rotary, its history and 


Quiz Questions 
Spice Meetings 
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1940 Convention 5,034 Rotary Clubs 
Havana, O Q 4 eC O g eC 4 (140 since July 1) 
Cuba 211,469 
June 9-14 A little news magazine of and for Rotary International Rotarians 


phases, but also “educated” thei guests 
—members of the 20-30 Club, a group 
Rotarians of 


of younger businessmen 
the CLIFTON SPRINGS Club were tested on 


their knowledge of village affairs 


Boys Learn What Four bovs chosen 
Makes Club ‘Tick’ from high schools at 


MATAMORAS, Pa., and 
Port JERVIS, N. Y., get a 20-week course 
in Rotary by att tendance at meetings 
of the Port JERvIs Rotary Club. Desig: 
nated as “juniors,” the boys participate 
in Club activities and get a peep at the 
things which make the Club “tick.” 
Other recent activities of the Port JER 
vis Club include a substantial contribu- 
tion toward the pure hase of high-school 
band uniforms, and a benefit which net- 
ted $107 for an underprivileged chil- 
dren’s camp 
Fathers County Out of the Commu- 


Welfare Board nitv Service activi- 
ties of the Rotary 


Club of DEL Rio, Tex., has come a per 
manent county welfare board. The pro 
ject was initiated by the Det Rio Club, 
and is now of a permanent nature with 
Rotary representation 


Numerous are the 
ways Rotarians fos- 
ter international 
goodwill, and among them is the youth- 


Youth Exchanges 
Foster Goodwill 


exchange plan. 

Districts 59 (The Netherlands) and 
61 (Belgium and Luxembourg) have a 
well-established plan for youth ex- 
change between Districts, administered 
by an Inter-District Committee. For 





TYPICAL of another era were the costumes 
worn at the “Gone with the Wind” all-night 
party held by Elk City, Okla., Rotarians. 
















several vears, from lo to 2o young peo 
ple from one District have been enter 
tained in homes in the othe Dis 
trict 107 (Southern California and part 
of Nevada) has just launched a plan for 
the exchange of youth with Clubs in 
Latin America \ minimum of ten 


youths will be selectes 
Rotarv Clubs of District 78 (Sweden 


have for several Summers entertained 
children from other countries visiting 
in Sweden In the last ten years 


there have been a number of exchange 
visits by youth groups between India 
and Australia 

Accent on Babies [Healthier and hap 
and Erring Boys 


plet voungsters tn 
two Palestine com 
munities can be traced to activities of 
the JaArrFA—TEL-Aviv Rotary Club Ro 
tarians are supporting an Arab Ladies 
Infant Welfare at JAFFA, and trade 
school classes for juvenile delinquents 
at TEL-AVIV 

intercity Meeting Exchanging greet 
Via Short Wave ings and talks on 


thei respective 
Clubs, Rotarians of RUSSELL, KANs., and 
WAHIAWA-WAIALUA, HAwall, held a re 
cent intercity meeting via short-wave 
radio RUSSELL Rotarians congregated 
in the “shack” of Rotarian Richard L 
Miller—who is known to “hams” as 
W9QPK—and enjoyed a unique noon 
hour It was five hours earlier in 
Hawaii than in Kansas 


‘We'll Meet You Vacation time will 


at the Fair’ soon be here, and 
many Rotarians will 


be visiting Treasure Island at SAN FRAN 
cisco, CaALIF., and the World of Tomor 
row at New York, N. Y. Rotarian visi 
tors at the New Yor«K exposition are in 
vited to attend sessions of the QUEENs- 
Boro, N. Y 
each Tuesday at the Schaefer Center. 
The QurEeNsBorO Club held 22 meetings 
on the Fair grounds last season, enter- 


Rotary Club, which meets 


taining 1,210 guests from many lands. 


While war _ condi- 
tions continue to 
Europe, 


Rotary's ‘Flag’ 
Flies Despite War 


spread in 
Rotary Clubs are meeting new chal 
lenges to “keep the Rotary flag flying 
Typical of information being received 
by this department is a letter from 
Leonard Smith, Secretary of the BELPER, 
ENGLAND, Rotary Club of 30 members 
The Club has changed headquarters 
from time to time, but is “once more 
back in its original home at the Lion 
Hotel,” the letter reports 
“Its special war service is the ‘adop 
tion’ of a mine sweeper, and the letters 
received acknowledging gifts and com- 
forts make interesting reading. Presi- 
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SaERCm mers neg 


a's 





dent J. M. Campbe is rallying the me 
he well, and veekly luncheor are 
vell attended Most of the me he ire 
( ing on local council committee 
na A.R.P and are ng te eep the 
Rota flag flying 

All-send greetings to our friend n 
the [ S \ Canada, and the orld 
ovel the letter concludes 


The “adoption” ot trawlers, mine 


their local stations in the evenings, and 
Addi- 
tional petrol has been allotted for this 
Coéperating Clubs _ include 
BisHoP AUCKLAND, DARLINGTON, DURHAM, 
MIDDLESBROUGH, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
STOCKTON & THORNABY, SUNDERLAND, and 
West HARTLEPOOL, 

Other work of English 
cludes: CHELTENHAM—Collection 


transport soldiers to their homes 


purpose. 


Clubs _in- 
and 








FELLOWSHIP thrives at the Outport Rotarians Tiffin Club in Shanghai, China: reading 


clockwise from lower left 


the Secretary of Rotary International; Dr. F. 


versity; Z. V 
the Shanghai Club; Governor Dr 


Chang I-Pang, of Soochow; Alex. O. Potter, Honorary Assistant to 
B. Nance, former president of Soochow Uni- 
Lee, Past President of the Tsinan Rotary Club; W. H. Tan, Past President of 
Yen Te-Ching, of Districts 97-98; F. C. Ling, Past President 


of the Rotary Clubs of Tsingtao and Hankow; and Sohtsu G. King, Past President at Peiping. 


*sodsons of war” is popu 


than 


and 
Clubs To date 


weepers, 


iar among more 


200 Clubs in Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland have made 
ship “adoptions.” Adopted crew are 


provided with gifts and receive letters, 
and recreational equipment. 

Dedicating thei Observance 
Week program to Rotarians in Finland 


mavaZines, 
Rotary 


and Poland, members of the LE HAvreE, 
FRANCE, Rotary Club raised more than 
12,000 franes for Finnish relief A sec- 
ond benefit party was held, and 6,000 


francs was raised to carry on the Club’s 


charity 


Che Rotary Club of 


program 


GENEVA, SWITZER 


LAND, has discontinued the entree at 
their luncheons, reducing the cost of 
meals The Club recently voted 500 
francs for Army work Members 
of the DLAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND, Club 
have supplied warm underclothing to a 


unit of troops commanded by a fellow 
Rotarian 
The Bernt 


100 francs 


transmitted 


Club 


to a battery 


Rotary 
commanded by 
a fellow Club member 

\ recently initiated feature of The 
Rotary Wheel, R.1.B.1. official organ, is 
a listing of “Active 
Service 


Rotarians on the 
Service” list. The Community 
Committee of the CoveENTRY, ENGLAND, 
Rotary Club 


blood-donor plan which has over 


community 


10,000 


organized a 


volunteers. ‘The Committee also raised 


£55 to provide recreational equipment 
for a balloon barrage squadron, reports 
The Wheel 

District 3 has organized a 
relieve 


“transport 


scheme” designed to stranded 
returning on 


attend 


forces 


from 


members of the 


Volunteers Clubs 


leave 
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distribution of books; CHESTERFIELD— 
benefit dance to provide funds for the 
recreation and care of troops, and the 
opening of a canteen with reading, writ- 
ing, and recreation rooms; CouLSpDON— 
supplying members of an R.A.F. squad- 
ron with cigarettes, comforts, games, 
and books, and writing letters to mo- 
bilized members. 

EASTBOURNE — contribution of funds 
mobile canteen named after the 


East GRINSTEAD—donation of 


for a 
Club; 





£200 to aid troops; ENFIELD—giving 
comforts to soldiers; GREENWICH—enté 
number of 
R.A.F balloon | 


tainment of a officers 
men of a near-by 
rage unit at a party; Grimspy & (C1 
rHORPES—opening of a canteen, wl 
was used by 3,000 men during the f 
six weeks it was available. 
HEANOR—Supplying a 
dart board, and playing cards to a 
tachment of R. E.’s Searchlight (C« 
pany; NeEwcaAsTLE—entertainment of 
ficers and men; NoTTINGHAM—meet 
of “leave trains” by Club members 
taking men to their respective hom: 
ROWLEY REGIs 
of Rotarians serving with the force 
WoORKINGTON—taking active interest 
furnishing and managing a canteen a 
recreation room for soldiers. 
Members of the Hatirax and M 
TREAL, CANADA, Rotary Clubs are codpe 
soldiers and 


wireless set 


sending of gifts to s 


ating to entertain sailo 
MONTREAL Rotarians contributed $250 t 


the program of Hat.irax Rotariar 





Current Rotary Events 
May 25-29—Meeting of the Board of 


Directors of Rotary International in 
Chicago. 

May 27—President Walter D. Head 
will receive L.H.D. degree from Ho- 
bart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

May 31—'"'President's Special’ will 
leave Chicago for International Assem- 
bly and Convention at Havana, Cuba. 
June 3-7—International Assembly and 
Rotary Institute will be held in Havana, 
Cuba. 

June 6—Cruise ships will sail from New 
York for Havana Convention. 

June 9-14—Thirty-first annual Conven- 
tion of Rotary International will be held 
in Havana. 

June 13.—Final session of meeting of 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional in 1939-40 and interim meeting 
of Board in 1940-41 will be held in Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

















TALENT galore was displayed at the Dearborn, Mich., Rotary Club’s international night held 
as a student loan fund benefit. Here Rotarians ‘‘make up” and “make up to” two dancers. 
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which includes opening their homes to 
the men in uniform. 


‘Self-Help’ in An example of self- 


The Netherlands help similar to the 
American plan de- 


scribed in the April issue of THE Ro- 
raRIAN comes from The Netherlands. 
In several cities there is an organization 
snown as Door Arbeid Welvaart 
(Through Labor Prosperity), in which 
nemployed tradesmen exchange serv- 
ces in lieu of money. Rotarians of DeE- 
VENTER are assisting the project in their 
ommunity by financing materials need- 
ed by the shoemaker, painter, and other 
participants in the plan 


Club Would Ban On the grounds that 


Radio ‘Thrillers’ the broad asting of 
“hair-raising and 


terrifving tales” is objectionable to cul- 
tured persons and harmful for chil- 
dren, members of the Rotary Club of 
CikGO DE AVILA, CuBA, have petitioned 
the Radio Commission to ban such 


broadcasts. 


Warm Clothing A number of  ele- 


for School Tots mentary-school chil- 
dren in MARIBOR, 


YUGOSLAVIA, Were enabled to attend their 
classes during cold Winter weather 
through the generosity of Rotarians. 
Club members donated 100 suits of 
warm underclothing and many pairs of 
shoes. ...In memory of a deceased 
member, the Rotary Club of ZAGREB, 
YUGOSLAVIA, set up a trust fund to sup- 
port poor students of the ZaGrReB Acad 
emy of Arts. 


Having no local 
newspaper in their 
town, Rotarians of 
STELLENBOSCH, SOUTH AFRICA, propose to 
erect a bulletin board in a prominent 
place, presenting daily summaries of 
the news. . . . Rotarians of SouTH DEER- 
FIELD, MASS., are assisting high-school 
pupils in the publication of a weekly 
newspaper. 


Plan Town 
Bulletin Board 


Build Libraries Collecting books, 


in Hospital, Jail Magazines, and 
newspapers, Rotari- 


ans of Rivera, UruGuay, are building li- 
braries for the local hospital and jail. 
Codperating with citizens of a near-by 
city, the Club is assisting municipal au- 
thorities in the two communities in con- 
nection with vehicle-traffic regulations 
. The TacuAREMBO, UruGuay, Club is 
also working to found a public library. 
. The Rotary Club of Durazno, Urvu- 
Guay, has written letters to a number of 
Clubs requesting donations of books for 
a library. 
Visitors Become Proudly displayed 


‘Adopted Sons’ on the office walls of 
Rotarians in various 


States are certificates proclaiming them 
“Adopted Sons” of the Sarasota, FLA., 
Rotary Club. After a Rotarian has vis- 
ited the Sarasota Club, a signed certifi- 
cate is sent to the visitor’s home Club, 
where the presentation is made. The 
plan contributes materially to inter- 
Club fellowship. 
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Photo: Monterey P sula 


THESE Monterey, Calif., Rotarians took the skyways to Fresno for an intercity session 
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FIRST HONORS for International Service in the 1938-39 Clubs-of-the-Year Contest were won 
by the Norman, Okla., Rotary Club. Here you see a gala party celebrating the announcement 
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RECENTLY awarded to Dr. Alexis Carrel, famed scientist (second from left), was the dis- 
tinguished service medal of the Rotary Club of Paris, France. Speaking is President Pierre 
Richard. At the right is Maurice Duperrey, Rotary International's President in 1937-38. 
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ice COLOR. Calling all Club Sec- 


retarie Doe your Club nave ovel 
make-up cards, me mbership badge an 
nouncement Ol otnel “local-colot pad 
yet to promote fellowship? THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN would like to hear of 
them The Phoenix, Ariz., Rotary Club 
has a make-up card showing a visitor 
being roped” by a cowpunche The 
Tucson, Ariz., card is an imitation of 
hand-hammered copper What's yours 
like? 

Debut and Demise. The first and 
last edition of The Eater's Digest re 
cently made its debut and demise at the 
Maysville, Ky., Rotary Club. Crammed 
to the brimming point, the paper in 
cluded Rotary history, needs of the 
community, chatty and folksy bits, cool 
ing hints, cleverly concocted poems and 
jokes, and free advertisements all 
written and published by MaysvILLt 
ROTARIAN EUGENE MERZ at his own ex 
pense The newspaper celebrated a 


visit of Rotary’s Founder, PAut P. Hat 
RI 

Inspirational Hobbyist. Setting up 
charity trust funds seems to be a hobby 
with RorTariAN J R MacKeEnzIiE, of 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
£10,000 to be administered 
Christchurch 


Two vears 
ago he gave 
by the Rotary Clubs of 
and Wellington as a trust for poor boys 
At the District 
538 (New Islands) 
he announced 
fund, the 


recent Conference of 
Zealand and the Fiji 
creation of a £100,000 


trust income of which is to 
aid disabled soldiers, children, and char- 
itv. Leading Rotarians of New Zealand 
will be among the trustees. In announc 
ing his latest gift, ROTARIAN MACKENZIE 
ated that the from 


{ 
Rotary. 


inspiration came 


Governor's Day. What do Rotary 
Past District Governors talk about when 
Well, in Frederik k, 
Md., ten men who have held the Gov- 
ernor’s chair of District 180 and the in- 


EpwarpD M. ELLIiort, of 


they get together? 


cumbent, Cou- 
studied opportunities for 
They held their “Gov- 


Maryland 


dersport, Pa., 
helping the deaf 
ernor’s Day” 
State School for the Deaf. 


session at the 


Prince Comments. Honorary Gover- 
nor of District 77 (Yugoslavia) is H.R.H. 
PRINCE PAUL, Who admires Ro- 
tary and Rotarians. In an audience re- 
cently granted DisTRIcT GOVERNOR Rabo 
Zagreb, His Rovyal 
Rotarian, 

present 


REGENT 


VAN ALAUPOVIC at 
Highness said: “I too am a 

but unfortunately up to the 
time I have not been able to take an ac- 
tive part in the Rotary 
cause I am too much occupied with the 
affairs of State, particularly in 
difficult times. I follow the 


movement, be- 


these 


Rotary 


movement with great sympathy and I 
especially congratulate you, Mr. Gover- 
nor, on your magazine, Jugoslowenski 
Rotar, and on your splendid Monthly 
Letters.” 


Family Affairs. Rather common are 
father-and-son teams in Rotary, but not 
so ordinary is the fact that a dad and 
his boy are serving two New Mexico 
Clubs as President Cut}. J. da 
BurKE, the son, is “Prexy” in Jal, while 
GENE R. BurRKE, the father, is “top man” 
in Hobbs. ... In Texas, a father and 
son serve their respective Clubs as Sec- 
retary. ARNOLD BAILEY, the dad, keeps 
records for McGregor Rotarians, while 
Tom BalLey, the son, does a similar job 
in Corsicana. The Secretary of the 
Joplin, Mo., Club recently received an 


(see 








GIVING each other “the grip’ here are two 
Club Presidents: Dad Gene Burke, of Hobbs, 
N. Mex., and his son, J. L., of Jal, N. Mex. 


unusual “make-up” card from Fort 
Smith, Ark., which read like a Rotary 
reunion of the Orr family. Let’s count 
them: CHARLES, the father, is an hon- 
orary member in Fort Smith and an 
active member in Joplin; Son RAYMOND 
is a Past President of the Fort Smith 
Club; Son JAMEs is a Past President of 
the Poteau, Okla., Club; Son CHARLEs is 
a member in Webb City, Mo.; and Son- 


IN-LAW LLoyp CowcILL “belongs” at 
Miami, Okla. And a postscript to these 
family affairs: J. M. RANKIN, now of 


Slaton, Tex., served the Rotary Club of 
Ralls, Tex., as President in‘ 1936-37, 
while his brother, the Rev. J.,S. RANKIN, 
is present first officer of the Club in 
Seagraves, Tex. 


Youth Tunes In. To acquaint high- 
school boys with the requirements and 
opportunities in professional fields, the 
Rotary Club of New York, N. Y., re- 
cently initiated a series of weekly occu- 
pational-guidance broadcasts over sta- 
tion WHN. These are held on: Tues- 
day evenings (9:15 to 9:30 EST). for 13 





members discussing 


professions. Spx 


weeks with Club 
their businesses or 
cial emphasis is placed on the apt 
tudes necessary for success. Youth 
being given an active part in the broa 
casts through forum periods. 


Essayists. Winner in the Chicag 
Rotary Club’s essay contest on the solu 
tion of employer-employee problems 


held in connection with the “Tow; 
Meeting of the Air” broadcast during 
Rotary Observance Week—was Rorai 


IAN S. Lewis LAND, of Buffalo, N. \ 
Second prize was won by Rotarian Car! 
S. CoLer, of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Rota: 
Club. Twenty-five other prizes wer 
awarded. 


Marathon Speaker. For 20 years Ro 
TARIAN CHARLES E. BARKER, of Gran 
Rapids, Mich., has been lecturing. Bu 
the number of years doesn’t begin t« 
tell his platform story. He has spoken 
to over 3,584,000 high-school and collegs 
students in more than 7,500 l 
And that isn’t all. He has appeared be 
fore 2,160 Rotary Clubs, and more thai 
4,115,000 adults have heard his talks 
How to Make the Most Out of Life is 
the subject of his inspirational addres; 
to youth. 


schools 


Leaders. Stewardship of the Nev 
York State Association for Crippled 
Children is largely in the hands of Ro 
tary-trained men. At a recent meeting 
the Association named Past INTERNA 
TIONAL DIRECTOR RAYMOND J. KNOEPPEI 
of New York, as its president. Rorarian 
GEORGE J. HAFstrom, of Staten Island, 
was elected secretary, and PAstT DIsTRICc1 
GOVERNOR ALEX CAVEN, of Poughkeepsie, 
was made the new treasurer. 


Decorated. Bestowed recently upon 
WALTER D. HEAD, Rotary International's 
President, and ARMANDO DE ARRUDA Pt 
REIRA, Rotary’s President Nominee for 
1940-41, by the Government of the Re- 
public of Cuba was the decoration of the 
Order of Carlos Manuel Cespedes. The 
Cross of the Order is the highest dec- 
oration conferred by the Cuban Govern- 
ment. 

Shortly after these pages reach read- 
ers, PRESIDENT HEAD will be Docror HEap. 


RECEIVING a cowboy emblem from President 
R. E. Cowan, of the Fort Worth, Tex., Rotary 
Club, is Rotary’s President, Walter D. Head. 


Photo: Smith 
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Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., will con 
er the I..H.D. (Doctor of Humane Let- 
ers) degree upon Rotary’s First Officer 

a part of its annual commencement 
rogram (May 27). 


Civic Service. When you talk about 
Club and the Chamber of 
you're talk- 


» Rotary 
ymmerce of Iebanon, Pa., 


g about the same group of men—al 


munity by the local Junior Chamber of 


Commerce The Chamber's’ annual 
award went to Cart H. Rockey and hon 
orable mention to NORMAN NEWBERRY 
J. M. MILter, and Nat To AN 

CHARLES WIcKS, a member of the Rotary 
Club of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
elected pr ( ( e » 1H | 
Men's Associatiot For 25 ars of 
service as a 4-H Club leade ROTARIAN 








THE SIMMONS Rotary family: Father John M., center, Bainbridge, Ga.; 
Macon, Ga.; Jack W., Tallahassee, Fla.; Ramsay, Bainbridge; 


most. Rotarians hold these offices in 
the Chamber: presidency; first and se 
ond vice-presidencies; general, corpora 
tion, and assistant corporation 
taryships; eight of 14 board 
ships; and five of 15 advisory director- 
ships. The immediate past president of 
the Chamber also is a Rotarian. 


secre 


member 


It doesn’t take long 
totarians to 


Quickly Caught. 
for new Rotary Clubs and 
catch the spirit of Rotary—witness this 
poem written by J. EDWARD STEPHENS, 
Vice-President of the year-old Forest, 
Ont., Canada, Rotary Club: 


ROTARY 


From North to South, from East to West, 
Wherever man doth dwell, 

The flag of Rotary is unfurled 
To cast its magic spell 


Our Rotary emblem is a wheel, 
In colors blue and gold, 

Each cog a man, each spoke a pian 
Of service doth unfold 


“He profits most who serves the best,” 
We do whate’er we can 

To spread the doctrine of goodwill— 
The fellowship of man 


Welcome(d) Song. Should you visit 
the Clarksburg, W. Va., Rotary Club, 
you’d doubtless be welcomed and sent 
on your way following a pleasant hour 
with a song “devised” by Past District 
GOVERNOR ROBERT R. WILSON. Try it to 
the tune of Auld Lang Syne: 


We’re glad you’re here, beeause you're here, 
We hope you'll come again. 

If we can serve you, make it clear 
Just how, and where, and when. 


Honors. PROFESSOR EMERITUS WIL- 
LIAM LYON PHELPS, of Yale Universily 
and honorary Rotarian of New Haven, 
Conn., who contributes a regular col- 
umn to THE ROTARIAN (see page 43, this 
issue), recently received the American 
Education Award presented by the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators for outstanding achievement 
in his profession. . . . Four members of 
the Alliance, Nebr., Rotary Club were 
cited for outstanding service to the com- 
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oto: Rotarian J. W. Callahan 


and Sons William P., 
and Thomas, Tennille, Ga 


\mes, lowa, was given 
National 4-H Club 
1-H Club leader for 
the State of President of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association for 1940 is ANTHONY D. Bul 
Lock, a Cincinnati, Ohio, Rotarian 


Paut C. Tarr, of 
special honors by the 
Congress. He is the 


lowa 


Parody. The male of the species is 


most easily won through his stomach, 


which may be re 
duced to the statement that Rotarians 
Aware of this, ROTARIAN 
Ray F. Dvorak, of Madison, Wis., 
the old chorus favorite Alouette and 
penned a parody 1/1 You Eta. Madison 
Rotarians are having a lot of fun chant- 


someone has said, 


like to eat 


took 


MEET ten pater-filius teams in the Louisville, Ky., Rotary 
In this grouping, fathers are named first 
Frank T. and Theodore Bureck; first row: Joseph and J. D 
Burge; T. B. Crutcher, Sr. and Jr.; C. O. and T. A. Ewing; 
second row: Fred and Fred L. Haupt; J. A. and W. A. Hil- 
lerick; Edward S. and F. J. Jouett; and third row: Otis W. 
and Otis T. Pickrell; J. E. and R. W. Riddell; and Paul F. 
Semonin, Sr. and Jr. From The Scratchpad Man, all honors! 


Club! 


ing the Dvorak version—carry > 
swooping choruses through f . 
to nuts 

In ‘China's Pittsburgh.’ We Are 
Coming Up headlines a recent ite 
1 ( ) l i f R 
( ( ng ( i Y 
Oo sional noo i 

el | e ef ( 

é ction of five ( 

He ~ ( c y 1 citv si é aL ‘ 
1 sha i ha Dec led 
Yi s oT ¢ i ‘ 
the r S l ist eve 

Whicl i been made there 


last yea) 


Investment. Rotary Inte il ha 
Subscriber tol { 4.000 wort 
Government war-loan bonds, drawing o1 
general Rotary funds on depo 
London, England, it has beer a 
nounced 

Lineage. Center of interest at the an 
nual fathers’ and daughters’ night part 


of the Springville, N. Y., Rotary Club 


was 83-vear-old EDWARD Scort, a charte1 
member ROTARIAN Scorr brought hi 
daughter, Mi JAMES GRAY. Whose sor 
ROTARIAN Ropert Gray, in turn brought 
his daughte) That figures up to four 
generations around the same _ Rota 

dinner table And more ROTARIAD 


JAMES GRay, Sr., brought his two daugh 


ters, who rounded out the family af 
fair.” 

Roving Rotarian. A unique record as 
a visitor of Rotary Clubs is being set 
by RorariAN Howarp J. Ruopt of Me) 
ico, Mo He visited his 518th Club re 


when he attended a luncheon 


Paul, 


cently 
with St 


’ 


Minn... Rotarians 
—THe Scratcurap Man 
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A department for the elucidation of 
some of the problems and policies 
of Rotary International. Suggestions 
for Roundtable discussions are invited. 





What Proposed Enactments and Reso- To create a distinct classification to 
lutions are to be considered at Rotary’s be known as “Past District Governor.” 
1940 Convention in June? (Proposed by the 1939 Conference of the 

The following Proposed Enactments 167th District [Florida] ). 
had been received at the Chicago office To change the phraseology of the Sec- 
of the Secretariat up to press time ond Object of Rotary. (Proposed by the 
To provide that District Governors Rotary Club of Cambridge, Mass., 
Nominee shall be delegates-at-large in U. S. A.) 
“ the Convention. (Proposed by the 1939 To authorize the publication of Re- 
Conference of the 134th District [west VISTA ROTARIA by provision of the By- 
ern Missouri]) Laws of Rotary International. (Pro- 














posed by the Rotary Club of Lima, Per 
To clarify the provisions relating 
additional active membership. (P 
posed by the Board of Directors 
Rotary International.) 
To amend the provisions of the 
Laws of Rotary International relat 
to the appointment of the Convent 
Committee. (Proposed by the Board 
Directors. ) 
To amend provisions of the Constit 
tion and By-Laws of Rotary Inter 
tional relating to the functions of 
Board of Directors of Rotary Inter 
tional. (Proposed by the Board of D 
rectors.) 
To change the term of office for Gx 
ernors of Districts in New Zealand 
Australia. (Proposed by the Board 
Directors.) 
, To amend Article IX of the Constit 

tion of Rotary International by maki: 
Section 2 thereof relating to the Rota 
Foundation part of a new Article to 
designated as Article X. (Proposed 
the Board of Directors.) 

The following Proposed Resolutio: 
are to be considered: 

To change the method of awardi 
the Convention attendance trop! 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors.) 

Relating to recording, editing, an 
| publishing the proceedings of the Co 
| ventions of Rotary International. (Pr 
posed by the Board of Directors.) 


Will the admittance of younger me) 
into Rotary Clubs tend to decrease the 
spirit of codperation which now ezist 
among the members? 

Year after year it has become increas 
ingly evident that attention must be 
turned to the age of prospective mem 
bers. In many cases, those Clubs whicn 
have not given attention to this point 
for several years have met serious crises 
in the life of the Club. As their mem 
bership has become depleted from nat 
ural causes, they have discovered that 
their ability to bring in new members 
has decreased almost to the vanishing 
point. Younger men are not interested 
in joining what appears to be an “old 
men’s club.” 

Those Clubs in the United States of 
America which have given serious study 
to the constantly advancing average age 
of their membership have come to the 
conclusion that they should strive to 
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LONG COOL DAYS in Canada’s Evergreen Playground between the 
warm Pacific and the snow-capped peaks of the Canadian Rockies 
await you at Vancouver. Sun rays filter through giant evergreens . . . 
the warm Pacific washes sandy sweeps of sheltered beaches . . . golf balls 
sail down magnificent fairways ... sports and outdoor life predominate. 


Shops are stocked with the fineries of the Empire. Fish and game are 
plentiful in this last frontier. British Columbia's picturesque hinterland | 
... romantic, historic and colorful... . is your vacation “design for living”’. 
On many Western vacation tickets, Vancouver, the Dominion’s third 


city, may be included at no extra cost! See your transportation agent. \ 


No passports needed, No border difficulties. American dollars are 
worth ten per cent more! The Vancouver Tourist Assn., 596 West 
Georgia St., Vancouver, will be pleased to send you a 32-page booklet. 


VANCOUVER — 
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keep the average age of the new mem 
ber admitted considerably below that of 
the average age of those already mem 
bers. A little calculation based on the 
turnover in membership will disclose 
what should be the average age of those 
henceforth admitted if the Club is to 
keep its average age from advancing. 

It has been suggested that additional 
active membership provides an oppol 
tunity for bringing in younger men. It 
must not be concluded, however, that 
the additional active member has to be 
younger than the Club member who 
proposes him. It sometimes occurs that 
a member desires to share his classifica 
tion with a fellow executive who is 
older than himself. There is no restric- 
tion against taking such action. The 
only consideration there is that the Club 
loses the recognized advantage of bring- 
ing in younger members. 
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THINK Your Way 


(Continued from page 38] 
‘ 


th us like a ghost visible to us alone, 

iding our mental gaze _ hopelessly 
fixed on itself instead of on the work 

e are doing. But no matter what spe 

fic form worry takes, say to your un 

mscious, “Yes, that’s important; but 
must wait until this other thing is 
me—then I'll give it full attention.” 

s amazing how easily satisfied your 
nconscious is if you keep faith with 

really give the problem attention in 

n 

That’s the single-minded attitude — 

e-thing-at-a-time—that all of us have 

learn. Without it we get nowhere, 
ther in work or in play. 

Arnold Bennett described concentra- 
tion as “the power to dictate to the 
brain its task and insure its obedience.” 
This power comes with practice, and 
practice, proverbially, requires patience. 

Many a school and college boy has 
come to me with a good mind, but no 
ability to study. One lad had a keen 
interest in engineering and his whole 
future depended upon mastering men- 
tally his chosen field, but he couldn't 
concentrate on books. I made him sit 
eight hours a day, with college texts in 
front of him. Probably not more than 
one hour out of the eight was produc- 
tive, at first. But gradually as he prac- 
ticed studying, interest increased. By 
the end of the first year of systematic 
studving, he was able to keep his mind 
on his work about half the time. It 
was not until the end of the second year 
that he mastered his task and achieved 
a high degree of concentration. He 
graduated magna cum laude and Phi 
Beta Kappa and entered engineering 
school with a mental facility that is car- 
rying him to success. He possessed, to 
begin with, the essentials of concentra- 
tion, but he had to practice concentra- 
tion sedulously before he could put his 
potential ability to work. 


Tac transition from wandering atten- 
tion to clear, precise concentration is 
the product of persistent effort. If you 
keep bringing your mind back again 
and again, fifty, a hundred times, to 
some predetermined subject, your com- 
peting thoughts will eventually give 
way to the selected object of attention. 
Such practice may take many hours at 
first, but in the end you will find your- 
self able to concentrate at will upon 
any interest or activity you select. It 
is control of concentration power, not 
the power itself, which requires prac- 
tice. The power is yours all along— 
keep nagging at it until it answers 
your call. 

There are certain exercises that will 
help. Memorizing is a good exercise 
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for practicing concentration in all the 


many fields of your different interests 

You will find that the abilitv to re 
member, gained through concentration 
in one field, transfers itself readily to 
other preoccupations 

If you are trving to open vour ears 
mentally to what somebody else is say 
Ing, the top being far from vO 
thoughts at the moment t's a good 
plan to fix your eyes pon the speaker 
to think of why tl yerson Ss nter 
esting and attractive to you, to move 
nearer and put vourself into the best 


listening posture 
If vou are striving to give vour atten 


tion to a book and find vou have read 


two pages without remembering a word, 
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Sg fee As “Makers of Golf 
— Ye Clubs for His 
) WIN WITH) Majesty, the Profes- 
| WILSON 4 sional’’ for many 
, years, Wilson de- 
\ signers and crafts- 
i men have developed 
a professional-ized way of making a// Wilson 
Golf Clubs. You'll notice the nice feel—the 
beautiful balance and weight placement— 
and the way the clubs are shaped to make 
hitting more natural and more effective. 
Gain the advantage of this professional-ized 
experience by using Wilson Clubs. 


WILSON RALPH GULDAHL 
GOLF CLUBS 


Ralph Guldahl says: “I am just 
as temperamental about my clubs 
as a baseball star is about his 
bats. I use Wilson Equipment 
exclusively because it enables me 
to do my best work.” 

Ask to see Wilson's new 1940 
Ralph Guldahl “Signature” and 
“‘Sweepstakes’’ Woods and 
Irons, with Guldahl-inspired 
features and True Temper Step- 
Down Steel Shafts. 





Wikbson 


THE WILSON 1940 
SAM SNEAD ‘’GREENBRIER’’ 
WOODS AND IRONS 


New, streamlined 1940 models 
with Sam Snead ideas of design. 
Equipped with the patented and 
exclusive Wilson “Reminder” 
Grip, a great aid in correct hit- 
ting. This Snead “Greenbrier” 
model is one of the best “values” 
in golf clubs today. 





MANY OTHER MODELS 
The Wilson 1940 line of Golf Clubs includes 
a wide range of professional-ized models at 
prices to suit every player. Included are 
special women’s clubs designed under the 
direction of such women stars as Helen 
Hicks, Helen Dettweiler, and Opal Hill. 
Featured wherever fine sports equipment is 
sold. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


Players mentioned 
are retained on 
Wilson's 
Advisory Staff 


GOLF EQUIPMENT 
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ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF 
MODERN OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Modern “'Streamliner’’ business equip- 
ment for executive and general office 
use keeps pace with the trend for im- 
proved design, beauty and increased 
efficiency. It is designed to enable 
people to do more and better work with 
less effort and make working conditions 
more pleasant. 


The “Streamliner”’ executive series desk is a 
triumph of design and craftsmanship. 


Globe-Wernicke 





Cincinnati, Ohio 






















Could we call your attention to the fact that in no other 
part of the world has it been possible to grow a tobacco 
which equals in exquisite aroma and flavor that of 
Havana? Only the soil and sun of Cuba have succeeded 
in producing this prodigy of nature. 


When you offer a cigar, why not offer a choice cigar? 
A REAL HAVANA—MADE IN HAVANA! Such a 


generous act of courtesy always wins appreciation. 


TAKE BACK A BOX OF REAL HAVANA CIGARS! 


Smoke HAVANA CIGARS... a sign of good taste! 
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SENOR AMADEO LOPEZ CASTRO, 
Secretary of Agriculture of the Republic 
of Cuba and President of the National 
Commission for Propaganda and Defense 
of Havana Tobacco extends the most cor- 


dial of greetings to all visiting ROTARIANS. —, 


We Let the Bees Do the Work 


[Continued from page 27] 


his charges. The bees surged over the 
flowers, often driving the workmen 
from the patches. One tough colony of 
bees acted as though it owned our mar- 
igolds. We waited impatiently for the 
seed to set. The big question was, would 
it be fertile? The next was, what per- 
centage would be hybrids? 

We tested the first batch we gathered 
and made an important discovery. The 
tiny hybrid plants had red stems. Those 
that reverted to the African type had 
green stems. Thanks to this unex- 
pected quirk, we could tell when the 
hybrid plants were only an inch high 
not only how well the bees had done 
their work, but also what percentage 
of the plants would bear the prized 
red-and-gold blossoms. 

From the first week’s gleaning, the 
planting test in greenhouse flats re- 
vealed only 28 percent of the hybrids 
wanted. Seven out of every ten plants 
were throw backs, undesirable. This 
was so discouraging we almost gave up. 

Luckily, before we plowed up the ob- 
stinate marigolds, it occurred to Thomas 
Little, the chief hybridizer, to examine 
the blossoms under a magnifying glass. 


He discovered that many Africans that 


looked male sterile to the roguers were 
| throwing off minute quantities of pollen, 


which fertilized the flowers and upset 
our well-laid plans. The bees weren’t 1 
blame, after all! Bill Hoag put through 
hurry-up order for magnifying glasss« 
After that, each workman in the fie 
carried one. He examined every plat 
flower head, destroying every Afric: 
showing the slightest trace of pollen. 
This was a tedious job, but one that 
brought results. The percentage of hy 
brids jumped to 34 out of every 10 
plants in our next germination test 


then it rose to 57, and finally to 87. B i 
roguing with a microscope, then leavin 
it to the bees to finish the job, wi ; 
achieved our goal. At last, 50 pound 
of seed, enough to give flower lovers 
this Summer 7 million plants with blos 
soms the like of which they never be 
fore had seen! 

But what of next Summer?  Incapa ; 
ble of reproducing themselves, thes« i 


red-and-gold hybrid marigolds seem des 
tined to have their burst of glory this 
year, then to disappear forever—unless 
somebody again goes through the whole 
expensive process of creating them. 

I was lamenting this garden tragedy 
to Dr. Eyster one day, when he said 
“My bet is that you’ll soon be growing 
fertile hybrid marigolds.” 

“Ah,” I reminded him, “they’re mules 
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now. What makes you think thev will 
change?” 

“Do you know why you had so much 
trouble crossing the Africans with the 
French?” he asked “It was because 
the French have twice as many chro- 
mosomes as the Africans.” 

“They still have,” I said 

“Yes, but if vou would shock the 
hvbrids in some way and double their 
chromosome count, they probably would 
be fertile.” ‘ 

Well, we have shocked the hybrids 
and results bear out the Doctor’s proph 
ecy. They are now fertile and set good 
seed—but that is another story 

s 6 2 

Epitor’s Nore: Newt month Mr. Burpee 
vill explain “shocking.” the latest scien 

fic technique for producing new vari 
eties. No garden lover can fail to be 
nterested by its possibilities for creat 


ng new things in the plant world 


Should a Man Retire? 


[Continued from page 15] 


said that he was weginning to learn? 

Jack-—Titian. Cezanne too, who final- 
ly caught pneumon a painting, and who 
would say to the dealer who bought his 
things, “I am impreving, am I not, Mon 
sieur Vollard, improving < little?”  Ar- 
tists are pathetic, but they never know 
they are. Only conscious of happiness 
That’s why they never retire. 

Bitt—Wvriters do, though. 

JackK—Not the real ones. Not a writer 
like Dickens. Not Shakespeare. Shakes- 
peare did go back to Stratford and his 
best bed, but he went on writing plays. 
Only boys and giris who go to fiction 
schools and learn the recipes on which 
tripe magazines flourish retire. 

Bitt—Ah, but what profiteth a man 
if he can only admire but not imitate 
the artist? 

Jack—Nor can we imitate the Rocke- 
fellers or Father Flanagan, but isn’t it 
possible to copy the artist or the phi- 
lanthropist in what makes their real 
happiness—namely, devotion to some- 
thing which cannot be properly called 
a job? 

Bitt—Jack, you know I have two hob- 
bies, one of which is music, the other, 
collecting stray cats, but I am neither 
an artist nor a philanthropist nor any- 
thing much. I’m afraid I shall have to 
retire. 

Jack — Why not to more music and 
more cats? Pareto had 22 to your 17. 
If you retire to something you love and 
something else for which you ought to 
be loved, you will be one of the superior 
class of retiring men who do not really 
retire. Tell that to Dobson. 

Bi.t—Thank you for the kind word 
about my hobbies, Jack. 

Jack—Don't mention it. Well, Bill, 
we have had quite a talk. Cigarette? 
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Say “BON VOYAGE.” 
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Mr. Ronald Kytan, formerly head of the Gift Basket Department 
of the famous old firm of Charles & Co., is now supervising the 
preparation of these same baskets for the Bon Voyage Shop in 
New York. These baskets have all the old Charles & Co. excellence 
of quality and distinction—and you can get them on/y at the Bon 
Voyage Shop. Write or wire your order, giving name of delegate, 
ship, date and city of sailing. Your basket will be delivered to your 


delegate on his ship at sailing time. Baskets from $5 to $50. 


ROTARIANS! When m New Yark. 
Remember the Folks Back Home 


The Bon Voyage Shop is right in the old Charles & Co 


location across from Grand Central. S‘op in and send an 
unusual gift to the folks back home. Rare foods gata- 
ered from all over the world make most acceptable gifts. 


GRISTEDE’S 
Bon Voyage Shop 


{FORMERLY CHARLES & CO.} 


'2 VANDERBILT AVE. {Opposite Grand Central} NEW YORK 











HAVANA CIGARS 


High quality cigars at moderate prices sent 
anywhere by mail, postage prepaid. 


Catalogue and price list on request. 


Visiting Rotarians will be welcome at our 
new store. 


ROBERTS & CO. 


NEPTUNO No. 167 
HAVANA CUBA 
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Everything a Good Hotel Should Be | 


re HILLSBORO_ 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
tenet + comfortable and modern rooms. 
S< it fed. Fire f. Central Le n 
H k Super-r Bed 325 
All Year Rates $2.50 u Suites $é r 





On your way to and from Havana 
stop at the 


HOTEL THELMA 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
(On U. 8. Highway 92 and State Highway 2) 
Rotary Meets Here Monday Noon 











GOOD HOTELS 


On principal highways enroute to 
or from the 1940 Rotary Convention 


The Floridan - Tallahassee, Fla. 
150 ROOMS—BATHS—FIREPROOF 
The Greystone - Montgomery, Ala. 
150 ROOMS—BATHS—FIREPROOF 
The Ware - - Waycross, Ga. 
110 ROOMS—BATHS—FIREPROOF 
The Colquitt - - Moultrie, Ga. 
68 ROOMS—BATHS—FIREPROOF 
Under Direction J. B. WADDILL, Pres., Waycross, Ga. 











Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 4] 


and even went so far as to place certain 
volumes with which I was familiar on 
the most accessible shelves of the book- 
but without much If 
Mother had a system for choosing the 


Cases, success. 


evening centerpiece, we never discov- 
ered it. 
The discussions, which often lasted 


long after the dessert, were never of the 
same pattern and often the book on the 
table was not the one discussed. 
After my first year away at 
the eccentricity of our centerpiece 
dawned on me and I even dared to sug- 
gest a change on the occasion of a visit 
by a famous man. The protest was 
ignored. At dinner the about 
whom I had heard but 
promptly inquired about 
and throughout the meal 
cally discussed our custom. 
On another occasion a guest promptly 
launched into a description 


school 


guest, 
never 
the volume, 
enthusiasti- 


seen, 


of book- 





""* PANCOAST au scr 3 


AN IDEAL SEASIDE SPOT FOR A FLORIDA 
INTERLUDE IN YOUR HAVANA ITINERARY 


ON THE 
OCEAN 














THE “CONVENTIONAL” THING TO DO || 
WHILE IN HAVANA «FI 


See the world's finest cigars 


The “H. UPMANN" factory cordially invites 


Rotarians to visit its exhibition 


at the factory premises, 609 Virtudes Street. 
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ihe standard 


The 

H. 
(right) —air-tight, 
lined 
C ontainers 
keep 


condition 


being made! 


and sales room 


"H. UPMANN" 


(left Ww orld 


re- 
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modern Gistinctive 


UPMANN" packing 





cedar- 


tube 


aluminum 


designed to 


cigars in perfect 


till 


consume 1, 














of 
It 
our stimulating c 
terpiece affected our lives, but that 


binding, which led one Siste 
into this art as a hobby. 


to point out how 


my 


is diffi 


did I am perfectly certain. Even n 
although the custom is continued for t 
benefit of our own children, my wife ; 
I are constantly rereading parts of 
which would otherwise coll: 
dust on the bookcase shelves. 

There are certain rules to our “gan 
which must be observed if discord is 1 
to be precipitated. Under no circ 
stances may the book be examined 
anyone during the course of the me 
Another rule is that anyone stimulat 
to read or examine the book after dinn: 
must suppress the desire until |! 
superiors have left the room, a sup 
ority based on age. That is, if one of t 
parents does not take the book from thy 
room, the oldest child is entitled to 


classics 


so. Years ago this always impressed 1 
as being grossly unfair. Being 1 


youngest of a large family, I seld 
got an interesting book before bedtim: 
By the next day I had either lost 

terest or forgotten about it. Perha 
this early experience is why I am no 
accused of monopolizing the books f 
perusal with my after-dinner coffee! 


February Cover a Work of Art 
Says A. J. Rosinson, Rotarian 
Printer 
Sydney, Australia 

Paul P 


pieces of 


THE ROTARIAN cover with 
Harris one of the finest 
printing that has ever come under m1 
notice. Congratulations to all 
cerned. There most remarkable 
sharpness, also a softness. The registe: 
is quite perfect. A work of art. 

I cannot say enough about this Febru 
ary, 1940, issue. 

Now, about the contents. An excel 
lent issue. My copy will get well worn 
by the time it has finished floating 
around to friends. 


is 
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SO LARGE was the response to ‘'Our Para 
sitic Children" in the May "Rotarian" that 
the Rotarian educator who judged the letters 
suggested that three winners be selected, two 
of whose letters follow. For an announcement 
of another letter contest, see page 2.—Eds. 


Society Makes the Individual 

Says SAM HEss, Rotarian 

Probate Judge, Phelps County 

Rolla, Missouri 

Children are what they are by reason 
of the influences that operate upon them 
in their early years: first the 
home, then the church 
school, and community. Ifa 
child is unreasonable in his 
demands and “soft” toward 
work, one or all of these in- 
fluences has failed. All chil- 
dren are “parasitic” if left 
to their own devices. It re- 
quires no effort to be bad; we are born 
with our primitive instincts dominant. 
Goodness, honesty, and responsiveness 
to duty are acquired characteristics. 

The modern child does not differ from 
the primitive child except that he is 
born into a more complicated society 
and has at his disposal the accumulated 
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WAY to and from 








You'll be tired after the trip 
down and before starting home 
Stop a few days at the South's 
largest, most beautiful ocean re- 
sort. Golf, tennis, dancing, shows, 
private beach, world-famous food 
Free, protected parking during Ha- 
vana convention. Free transporta- 
tion to and from boat or plane. 
Write for information, special rates 
to Rotarians. 

° $ 


HOLLYWOOD 
BEACH HOTEL 


HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA 


20 MINUTES cron mam 


OPEN ALL SUMMER 













lh The Heart 
— oO 
. The Sunshine 


- \ City 


Going to or coming from Havana stop 
and enjoy some real Southern hospi- 
tality. Comfortable guest rooms with 
bath and shower. Pleasing rates. 
Rotary meets here Friday noon. 
John N. Brown, Proprietor. 


St. PETERSBURG ~ FLORIDA 


N MIAMI, FLORIDA 


T'S The Alcazar Hotel 


On the Bay Front 
Air Conditioned Rooms Available 
Every Room with Bath and Radio 


Single $2.50 


Summer Rates Baki $480 


Associated with Hotel La Concha, Key West. Fla 














IF YOU DRIVE --- 


En route to Havana, leave your car at the 
docks in Miami with an attendant of 


SMOKER’S GARAGE 
Authorized AAA Service 


Storage and complete garage service. 
127 N.E. 7th Street MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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experience of the ages. Therefore, every 


child from the day he is born 


fore, for that matter) requires a con- 
sciously planned program of work, play, 
and rest, all in accord wit the age and 


ability of the child 


Under this view, whether children are 
parasitic or not loses its importance ex- 
cept as a social phenomeno hich has 
alwavs existed r s of in 
fluence re é the tec nique as 
always, but under a different and more 
complicated environment. Pare must 


know more than enoug procreate; 


churches must have teachers who can 
translate religion into life; schools must 
have teachers vho } OV ho to buil 
character; and everyone should know 
that the completed indivic lis a prod 


‘Problem Parents’ to Blame 

Says IRVING H. Het rk. Rot 

Tours Represente ( 

St. Louis. Missouri 

Childret re parasit nat illv. a fact 
bring 


worl ld, SO 


Q a ony : 
=< = Chey must be parasitic un 
y less we make our sons aS 


arly aS poss e get out on 
the streets and sell papers, 
or place a peddler’s tray in 
the little girls’ hands and 


push them onto the streets for what is 
but begging 

But a spoiled and selfish voungster in 
the teen ages is nothing but the result 
\ child's training 
starts at birth, or with the first bottle 


should be 


of sloppy parenthood 


feeding, and from then on 
careful shaping of the child’s thoughts 
and habits by thoughtful and sensible 
parents. The trouble is that too many 
parents are either stupid, 
thoughtless, and by the time the child 


careless, or 


has reached adolescence they have a bad 
product of their own (lack of) design. 
There is a formula: teach a child what 
is right and what is wrong. and always 
give him or her a reason for your do’s 
Tell him, from the first days 


or don't’s f 
understanding, 


of the year he 
the family’s—and correspondingly his— 
economic position, so that he will 

stand why other children can have more 
v others have 


attains 


under- 


materially than he, and wl 
less. On the other hand, be as generous 
in vour giving to him as your resources 
will permit, so that he realizes that vou 
wish him to have everything which vou 
can afford, and so that the idea does not 
grow within him that vou are “penny- 
pinching” so far as he is concerned. 
But do not spoil him by going too far 
with your generosities 

Most “problem children” become such 
on account of what might be termed 
“problem parents,” only the real “prob 
lems” are not introspective enough to 
find themselves out, and, paraphrasing, 
them.” 


“their best friends won't tell 
Let some parents think this over. Rais- 
ing a sick or actually delicate child is 
an entirely different matter — the best 
raising rules for such should come from 
the family physician, and be strictly 


followed. 





(and be- 








WELCOME 
ROTARIANS 
4 HAVANA! 


Tur. merchants of the 


Arcade 


Havana, Cuba. 


Manzana de Gomez, 
Building, in 
will do anything possible to 
make your stay in this beau- 
tiful city a happy one during 
1910 


youl Convention. 


The 
the Manzana de 
Arcade at Central Park, offer 


you their best selections in 


Merchant's Union of 


Gomez 


HABERDASHERY 
PERFUMES 
SHOES 
PANAMA HATS 
LINEN SUITS 
CIGARS 
TOYS 
NOVELTIES 
EMBROIDERED LINENS 
RESTAURANT 

















oD oar un- 


usual selection 
oO f S Wwiss 


watches in di- 


; 
bi 
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amond, gold, 
and stainless 
steel cases eer 
Novelties for 
souvenirs, 
French Cloi- 
sonne enamel. 
bronzes, _ ster- 
ling silver, art glass and China- 
ware, real and costume jewelry. 
=) / 

isitors are especially invited to 
see the home of Le Trianoén, one 
of Havana’s most unique build- 
ings with its artistic and original 
old Spanish Renaissance style, con- 
taining many notable works of art. 


Le Trianon 


Avenue de Italia 405 HAVANA 
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IN HAVANA 
it’s 
“El Lazode Oro” 
for Fine PANAMA HATS 


and 


FRENCH PERFUMES 


Conveniently located, facing Central Park, 


HAVANA, CUBA 








When in New York for the 
World's Fair en route 
to Rotary's 1940 Conven 
tion in Havana, taste the 
rea Spanist arr hereof 


Ben Collada’s El CHICG. 
80 Gre ve St. SI eridan Sa. 











Two “Musts” for Good Food 
IN HAVANA 


MIAMI RESTAURANT 
Corner Neptuno, facing Central Park 


“PETIT MIAMI” RESTAURANT 
Bernaza Y O'Reilly, one block from Central Park 


Specializing in Spanish, Cuban and 

American Cuisine. A favorite rendez- 

vous for those who appreciate quality 
foods at reasonable prices. 





FRENCH BROTHERS 


Department Store 
Let Your First Visit Be To Our Place 


—French Perfumes, Cigars and 
Cigarettes at Wholesale Prices. 


CUBAN and IMPORTED 
SOUVENIRS 

We have the right articles for a 

present to Mother, Wife, Daughter, 

Son, Sister, Sweetheart, Brother, 
Friends and Children 


Prado 303, HAVANA. Tel. A-7886 














Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 


| This Tipping Business 
_ Now, Tips on Tipping 


[Continued from page 31] 


passenger is expected to tip his room 
steward $1, and his waiter a quarter a 
meal. 
they would be in a first-class hotel. 

It is customary to tip the stewards 


Other service tips should be what 


and stewardesses who personaily serve 
including the 
bedroom stewardess, dining-room stew- 
ard, and the deck steward who arranges 
your steamer chair and your 
morning “bouillon” and afternoon tea. 
On the brief Miami-Havana trip the tip 
should be offered at the time the service 
is given; on longer voyages tips are 
usually withheld until the last day. 

For passengers travelling in first-class 
accommodations on such a voyage as 
the Kungsholm’s from New York to Ha- 
vana I have several suggestions. 

A couple occupying the same room 
should tip the room steward and stew- 
ardess $5 each. (A man travelling alone 
is expected to tip his room steward $5 
and the stewardess about $2, if she also 
helps look after the room.) If special 
services are required, such as a number 


one, bedroom. steward, 


serves 


of meals being served in the room, or 
the assistance of the stewardess is re- 
quired for dressing, unpacking, and 
other services, these tips can be slightly 
increased. 

Each passenger will tip table 
steward who serves him or her $5 and 
the deck steward about $2. Passengers 
occupying rooms without bath, conse- 
quently requiring the services of the 
bath steward to prepare a bathroom 
and arrange bath hours, should tip this 
steward from $1.50 to $2 for the voyage. 

Passengers who arrange special din- 
ner parties requiring service from the 
chief dining-room steward or one of his 
assistants should tip these men in ac- 
cordance with the services performed. 


the 





wv New Location 
vw New Telephone 
vy New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Sypograpleer 


155 East Ohio Street + Chicago 











When buying drinks at the bars or in 
the ship’s smoking rooms, it is prefer- 
able to tip the steward when he serves 


you, just as you would a waiter in q 
restaurant or hotel. 

If a passenger frequently uses the 
ship’s gymnasium or swimming pool, 
is customary to give a small tip to t 


steward in charge. This need not 
more than $1 or $2. 

On still longer voyages, such as 
Niew Amsterdam cruise from New Yi 
to Venezuela and back, the amounts of 
these tips will be increased, but t 
longer the voyage, the lower the tips 
proportionately. Passengers occupying 
de luxe accommodations are usually 
clined to tip a bit more liberally than 
those occupying medium- or low-priced 
accommodations. 

It is generally believed that tips when 
travelling, or living at a hotel, approxi 
mate about 10 percent of the cost of the 
trip or accommodations. This is 
true in the case of steamship travel. 

The average Rotarian, making 
trip to Havana on one of the special 
cruise ships, and occupying accommo- 
dations costing, say, $250 to $300, will 
find that the total amount of expected 
tips on the steamer will not exceed $20 

Boarding and leaving a steamer also 
call for tips. Special baggage porters 
on the piers will take a passenger’s lug- 
gage from the docks down to a taxi and 
automobile. These porters have no con 
nection with the ship and should be 
tipped just as one tips a “red cap” at 
a railway station. The ship’s stewards 
take the baggage from the docks onto 
the ship, and vice versa. No special 
tips are customary for this service. 

Now a special word. If you are the 
kind of traveller who requires special 
services in your room on board ship, if 
you want your morning orange juice 
and coffee to appear at a certain split- 
second every morning and would like 
to have a particular kind of apple beside 
your bed every night, don’t hesitate to 
make known your wishes to your room 
steward or stewardess at first meeting. 

And effectively to bind the request, 
bestow a dollar of your tip in advance. 
This shows that your intentions 
good, and insures enthusiastic service— 
though in the end you will have tipped 
only the usual amount! 


not 


the 
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“I WAS looking in the rear view mirror fixing my makeup when this careless maniac hit me!” 
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“OFFHAND, Miss Twirp, I'd say you hesi- 
tate too long at the top of your swing.” 


Toles Twice Tobd 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him 
that hears it——never in the tongue of 
him that makes it.—William Shakespeare. 


Careerist 

Mary: “I have been thinking about 
the future. I have decided to give up 
golf and tennis, dance very little, study 
very hard, and at 25 I shall be a doctor 
of medicine.” 

Jane: “I, too, have been thinking. I 
shall play golf and tennis, dance every 
night, never study at all, and at 20 I 
shall be Mrs. Doctor of Medicine.” — 
Dublin Opinion, IRELAND. 


Wifely Omission 

Mr. Henpeck (hesitantly): “Sir, I—I 
think it is just about time I got a raise.” 

Boss: ‘Why, we just put a raise in 
your envelope last Saturday.” 

Mr. Henpeck: “Why doesn’t my wife 
tell me these things!”"—Rotary Bulletin, 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA. 


In a Hole 

The two workmen had never seen golf 
played before, and they stood and 
watched the stout, unskilful player try- 
ing to get a ball out of a bunker. The 
sand flew up, but the ball remained. 
After seven desperate shots, the player 
paused for breath before trying again. 
This time the ball was lobbed up, 
dropped on the green, and, rolling gently 
to the pin, settled in the hole. 

“By gum, Bill,’ said one of the work 
men to the other, “he’s got a devil of a 
job on now!"—Glasgow Bulletin, Scor- 
LAND. 


Source Material 

Professor: “I am going to speak on 
liars today. How many of you have 
read the 25th chapter of the text?” 
Nearly every student raised his hand. 
Professor: “Good. You are the group 


JUNE, 1940 


to whom I wish to speak rhere is no 


2oth chapter.’ Successful Farming 
Speed Up 


being examined 

al you were by vourself in a police 
car, and were being pursued by a des 
perate gang of criminals in another cal 
doing 40 miles an hour on a lonely road, 
what would vou do?” 

“Fifty,” promptly replied the candi 
date.—Christian Herald 


Family Re S@)) h] Li1C Ee 


They were looking at a ingaroo at 
the zoo, when an trishman said: “Beg 
pardon, sor, phwat kind of a creature is 
that?” 

“Oh,” said the gentleman near-by, 
“that is a native of Australia 

“Good hivens!” exclaimed Pat, “an’ 
me sister married one o’ thim!’’—Th/e 


Rotary Felloe, HIGHLAND Pari 


IN MEMORIAM 
He rocked the boat 
Did Ezra Shar 


These bubbles ma 


© 
© 
ra) 
oO 
Where Ezra sank! 
Rota Buzzer, Boone, Towa 


Ny Farcrize Steey 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head 
ing. Send entries to: St ippe d Gears. 
THE RoTaRIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago To Rotarian A. J. 
Hutchinson. chairman of the New Zea- 
land Institute for the Blind, has been 

} 


dispate hed a check fo? hie following 


story, which he would label “favorite 
The home for aged blind women 
which was opened last August has 


proved a great blessing There are-a 
number of dear old ladies, one in par 
ticular who is over 90 years of age. She 


is still bright and cheerful, full of fun 


in spite of blindness and great age I 
visit the home every Saturday, have a 
chat with them, crack jokes, and get 


just as many “shots” back at me as I 
give. 

For example, I had been telling one 
of the dear old ladies that my wife is 
very tired and needs a holiday—looking 
after me is too much for one woman. 
She retorted that it was my own fault 
—that I should have 16 wives 

“Why?” I asked 

To which she replied: “Well, it’s in 
the Bible: four better, four worse, four 
rich, four poor. The total is 16.” 

Not bad for a blind lady up in ye: 
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WELCOME 
‘ROTARIANS e' 


World's Fair Opening 
May 11th. 


SPECIAL RATES 
Hotel St. James rate $1.75 per 
i person. SPECIAL RATES for 
pS oa large groups. Hotel in heart of 





: theaire and shopping district. 5c 
B from Hotel to Fair Grounds. Write 
for FREE World's Fair map 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
Perry B. Frank, Mgr. Dir. 


pas 





HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO | 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO | 


tor over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday 


| 





A Convenient Binder for 
Your Magazines 


elf you’ want keep old ypies oO i 
RoOrakiaN couve ntly available for refer 
purposes, try a Mult ple Linder it ts 
operate, strong and durablk ind priced a 
s2.00 1 the United tates 2.50 1 oth 
untrie 
e Order by name—THt ROTARIA Mult 
it jer from 


THE ROTARIAN 
35 East Wacker, Chicago, tll., U. & A, 








Now! Scientific 


TERMINIX 


TREATMENT 








Protects 
Your Home Against 


TERMITES 


The Hidden Destroyers 





INSURED 5-YEAR GUARANTEE! 
The TERMINIX termite-control method 


bars wood-eating termites from your home. It 
is a simple but exacting procedure, carried out 
by Licensees trained by E. L. Bruce Co., origi- 
nators of TERMINIX protection. There is a 
TERMINIX Licensee in of near every com 
munity where termite infestation is serious. He 
will gladly make a search of your property 
without cost. Only an expert can be sure about 
the presence of termites, which work unseen 
and unheard snside the wood. Frequently their 
presence is discovered only when a floor 
settles or a beam gives way. Write today for a 
FREE inspection by the nearest TERMINIX 
Licensee. 500,000 property owners have used 
this Service. 





AN INSPECTOR WILL SEARCH 
YOUR PROPERTY FOR 
TERMITES WITHOUTCHARGE! 

















TERMINIX 


Bonded- insured 4 
“Ruire usw 0® 


Booklel (RR 





Write today for inter mu 71 te 
Booklet FREE Also ask tor FREI 
termite inspection by a TERMINIX 

censee. Delay may te t Act at 
nm I here n ) n 


DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE CO. 
1726 Thomas St., Memphis, Tenn. 


TERMINIX 
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Werrive epitapnl mas once an art 


for 1 e) ere paid ist as wy? 
er of birthday ¢ d holiday erse are 
paid today, according to W. G MONT- 
GoMERY, Of Toulon, Ill., who here tells 
of his hobby of studying ep taplhs. 

. * * 

Do you want to Know what men 
thought and believed years’ ago? Don't 
vo to the histories: go to the grave- 
vards instead In the inscriptions on 
thelr tombstones, you will discover 
their real attitudes toward life. That 
is the conclusion to which I have come 
after studying epitaphs In many cem- 
eteries 


Epitaphs were taken more seriously 


by our forefathers. Though whimsical 
at times, they were not intended to be 
funny Some were written by enemies 
to “get even” with the dead; 


by persons themselves to 


others 
ere written 

avoid that possibility. It is reported 

that William Shakespeare wrote his own 

epitaph 

Good friend, for Jesus sake, forbeare 
To dig the dust enclosed here; 

Blessed be he that spares these stones, 
And cursed be he that 


bones. 


moves my 


That people believed in immortality 
is evidenced by such an inscription as 
this: 

Here lies the empty shell, 
The nut has gone to heaven. 


Epitaphs like the two which follow 
also suggest that the sense of humor 
todav is somewhat different from that 
of yesterday: 


Here lies the body of James Robinson, 
and 
Ruth, his wife; 


Their warfare is accomplished. 


This spot is the sweetest I've seen in 
miy life. 
For it raises the flowers and covers 

my wife 

On a husband’s tomb in Woolwich, 
England, are these words: 

is J] am now, so you must be: 

Prepare for death and follow me. 

When he was buried, his wife had 
these added to those he had 
written: 


words 


To this I cannot give consent, 


| nie SS l anew the way you we nt. 


Some of the early writers dabbled in 
alliteration; others made plays on 
words, perhaps originating the pun. 
Here is an example of the pun: 


hors (G Hitehing Post 


a (ee, 





PY i y} 


Reader, 


Here lies Thomas Huddlestone. 


don't smile! 
But reflect as _ this 
view, 
That death, who killed him, in a very 
short while 
Will Huddle—a 
Several centuries ago when writers 
began to break away from blank verse, 
all sense of feeling often was sacrificed 
to find words that would rhyme, as is 
shown by this epitaph in the Worcester 
cemetery: 


tombstone you 


-stone 


upon you. 


Mammy and I together lived 
Just two years and a half; 
She went first, I followed nezt, 

The cow before the calf. 


In Me ‘mMeonly » bie 
VHOM. ASH 
2 Ge nadier in Uh: 
of Hants Militia, oy 
select eidl: Aint tical dire 
mall Beawhen hot che 13" of} 
' 176.1, Ayed 26 Year 
Rtefulrahembraiice of whofed 
d will towards his Corivodes this 
laced here attheir oxpenceas whi 
iHony of their rerarda y : 


rapesce a hoi plhine Grew die 
ho gdeath by dtr ching cole 
y pwise: frown tas wrstirne! ety fal Xs 


etehor dink Sircneor none 
this memorial being loco vel wr 7 
este pes the Gerrifon 4 DP 13 
An hooeft olrhes nave orig forgot ; 
= ght he cig by Marte a ee Pek, 2: 


Thivs Stiin Ln cee thy the Ne rltigeg 
ee feo becred abe a x ae 
ot 268 f eb {fice Bae 
J “ee ’ 


: 
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ENGLISH Grenadiers honored a comrade 
with this old tombstone and its candid verses. 


Irreverence for personality was com- 
mon a few centuries ago. Here is the 
inscription on the tombstone of Stephen, 
a music teacher: 
¥ ms \ 

Stephen and Time are now both even; 
Stephen beat time, but now Time’s beat 
Stephen. 

But this irreverence doesn’t belong 
wholly to the distant past, for in an 
Iowa cemetery I found this epitaph: 

Beneath this stone our baby lays, 

He neither cries nor hollers; 
He lived just one and twenty days, 
And cost us forty dollars. 

Because ministers buried so many 

people, a minister’s death seemed to be 





the cause of celebration, for on a tom! 
stone in South Wales we read the 
words: 

Hurrah! my boys, at the Parson’s 
For if he had lived, he'd a buried us 

Yet life must have been a riddlk 
many people years ago, just as it 
many today. Evidence of this is 
in the inscription on a tombstone of 
eight-month-old baby: 

Since I have been so quickly done 
I wonder what I was begun for. 

That race suicide had not beco: 
topic of discussion is indicated by t 
words which appeared on William § 
ton’s tombstone: 

Buried 18th day of May, 1734, 
97 years; who had by his first wif 
children; by his second, 17; was 
father to 45; grandfather to 86; g 
grandfather to 23. In all 154 chil 


Who today would put on a tombst 
these words in the epitaph of M 
Dickie, who died 200 years ago? 

Two great physicians first 
My loving husband tried; 
At last he got a third, 
And then I died. 


Benjamin Franklin was still a print 
at heart when he wrote his own epitap 
as follows: 

The Body of 
B Franklin Printer, 
(Like the Cover of an old Book 
Its Contents torn out 
And stript of its Lettering & Gilding) 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 

But the Work shall not be lost; 
For it will, (as he believ’d) appear onc 
more, 

In a new and more elegant Edition 
Revised and corrected, 

By the Author. 


Modern epitaphs are simple and im- 
personal, seldom revealing the crudity 
and unkindness once so common. Pe 
haps this in itself is some evidence that 
the human race is developing better 
taste and becoming more considerate 
of both the living and the dead. 





What’s Your Hobby? 


Are you riding a hobbyhorse which 
sagging in the knees and wheezing a bit 
from “the same old grind”? By tying up at 
“The Hobbyhorse Hitchingpost” yow'll get 
an exchange of ideas which may give the 
old mount a change of pasture and some 
green grass on which to nibble. If yowre 
a Rotarian, or a member of a Rotaria 
family, you’re eligible—the stall rent, of 
course, is free. 

Bookplates: Dr. Walter E. Wentz, J! 
(will exchange his bookplate and that of his 
wife with Rotarians and their wives), 19 W 
Baltimore Ave., Media, Pa., U.S.A. 

Pencils: Edward A. Jacobs (collects pen- 
ome), 600 Park Ave. West, Barberton, Ohio, 
U.S. 

amiadts Mrs. M. H. McIntyre (wife of 
Rotarian—wishes to secure unsharpe ned 
pencils and will reciprocate with “tips” to 
other hobbyists), 3 309 Adams Ave., Endicott, 
NN. eG ; 

Indian Relies: Mrs. H. Nelgen (wife of 
Rotarian—interested in collecting specimens 
and information concerning Indian relics 
Hugoton, Kans., U.S.A. 

Bookplates: Crombie Allen (will exz- 
change bookplates and letters with Rotar- 
ians), 617 N. Euclid Ave., Ontario, Calif,., 
U.S.A. 

Souvenir Rocks: Barton Greer (collects 
rocks of about four-inch diameter, either 
round or square, from all parts of the world 
for use in a Rotary wheel flower bed; de- 
sires description of source By rock; 
mit postage), P. O. Drawer 349, Mobile, Ala., 


U.S.A. 
—THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 
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Students, program makers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 
(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary 
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International, 35 East Wacke “JOYOUS VACATION DAYS in Tennes- 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. see” completely describes the mil h 
Great Smoky Mountains; battlefields and 
historie shrines; gigantic TVA dan and 
lake metro; ties and jua nt 
i of the activities of the past vear by ou mountai! State and National 
June, Ist Meeting ; going office ind Committee 1 es 1 Club Parks; Plantat 1 and unspoiled wilder- 
Are recreational facilities in the com- < s ‘ rans , ; ness: and rvt n Tennessee he 
inity what they should be? Do adults as aoe awee : ideal vacation Sté te. It's FREE, send tor 
as children have a chance to play? PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS yours now! 
. COPAERE: SAN ENEe MATER: ? From the Secretariat of Rotary International: | DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


Iustaliation of New Officers. No. 124 | Room 964 State Bldg. Nashville 


The Club Assembly. No. 141 

The Rotary Club President—His Quali- 
fications, His Duties, His Rewards. No. 
120 

The Seeretary of a Rotary Club—His 
Qualifications, His Duties, His Rewards. 


FROM THE RoTARIAN: 
Romp They Must! (pictorial). This issue, 


See THE ROTARIAN (page 71) for May foi 
iplete reading list for this theme 
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NOW IT IS BELGIUM, 
and The Netherlands. Daily the 
headlines echo bombs and shells 


which are smashing homes and 


crushing bodies there. How un- 
real it seems to read of war in 
Brussels, in Amsterdam, and in 
Oslo—cities where the scent of the 


sea savors memories of hospitable 
hearths and bright-eyed children 
at play. And our 
What of them? Nils Parmann, for 
example, he of the twinkling eye 
and white goatee, as quick with 
with a thoughtful word on 
how Rotary instils understanding 


totary friends: 


jest as 


and goodwill in the hearts of men. 
Where is Nils now, and what are 
his thoughts? He was with us in 
Cleveland last June. We know he 
will not be with us in Havana. 
Nor those other fine Rotarians 
from a score of countries whose 


presence Convention-goers hereto- 
fore have anticipated with pleas- 
ure. Many chairs will be vacant 
at Havana. The Convention will 
be veneered with the routines of 
all such gatherings, but its heart 
will pulse with sympathy for Ro- 
tarians wherever they may be 
whose lot these days is hard. 


WHAT IS WAR DOING 
to the Rotary movement? A par- 
tial answer to that question is 
found in the notable survey start- 
ing on page 39 of this issue. De- 
spite loss of Clubs in invaded 
areas, the lines on the graphs of 
Clubs and individual Rotarians 
in the world continue to ascend. 
With surprising unanimity, re- 
ports from Clubs still operating in 
belligerent countries agree that in 
times when the souls of men are 
tried, Rotary fellowship is needed 
more than ever before. What the 
future holds, no man knows, but 
it is heartening to those who be- 
lieve in the ideal of service to read 
of the new Rotarians are 
discovering to interpret it. 


ways 


SEVERAL ENGLISH ROTARY 
Clubs have taken on themselves 
the task of doing favors to uni- 
formed men. From the London 
Rotarian is scissored this story: 


“A member of the Wrexham Ro- 
tary Club’s Community Service 
Committee stated that a part of 
his Club’s service is to meet all 
trains arriving at Wrexham dur- 
ing the late evenings, and to take 
soldiers on leave, with all their 
kit, to their homes. On approach- 
ing a soldier with the request ‘Can 
I help you?—I’m from the Rotary 
Club,’ the soldier, pleased but sur- 
prised, said, ‘Well, I’m blowed. 
When I arrived in London, the 
first gent. to meet me says, “Can 
I help you?—I’m a member of the 
Rotary,” and he takes me across 
London and puts me right for the 
train home, and now the first per- 
son to speak to me in my home 
town is another Rotarian. Say, are 
you gents. running this show for 
us? Thanks, very much.’ ” 


CANADA IS AT WAR, 
but neighbors to the south, espe- 
cially, will learn with gratification 
that no barrier to friendly visitors 
has been reared on the never-for- 
tified frontier. Tourists this Sum- 
mer may be expected to invade 
picturesque Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, their favorite fshing 
haunts in Ontario, and the moun- 
tains of the West with, albeit, no 
more difficulty than they had last 
Summer or the Summer before 


that. In point of precise fact, va- 
cation- wise Americans turning 
north will have certain advan- 


tages, for, at this writing, 10 of 
Uncle Sam’s dollars are exchange- 
able for 11 of the maple-leaf va- 
riety—and what isn’t spent can be 
brought home. 


THERE IS POINT 
in the story Fred K. Jones, Ro- 
tary’s Finance Committeeman 
from Spokane, Washington, is tell- 
ing, to wit: In a certain Wyoming 
city a District Conference banquet 
speaker was a bit startled when 
shortly before he was to get to his 
feet, four wild-and-woolly cowboys 
tromped in, took a table directly 
in front of him, coolly laid beside 
the coffee cups four 45-caliber six- 
shooters, and fixed upon him their 
intent gaze. The speaker-to-be 
was, not unnaturally, shortly in 


MC RITE SS UMS 


need of a throat lozenge. Minutes 
ticked on. Finally, the Presiden} 
of the host Club leaned over and 
whispered reassuringly, “Don’t 
worry. They’re not here for you 
But if you don’t make good, Lord 
help the Program Chairman!” 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
on December 31, 1939, led all ‘“or- 
ganizations” in the United States 
for number of Boy Scout troops 
and Cub packs sponsored, accord- 
ing to data recently announced by 
headquarters of Boy Scouts of 
America. Under the Legion’s di- 
rection and by its aid, 2,397 troops 
and 193 packs, or 2,590 units, were 
carrying on. Next came Rotary, 
with 1,116 troops and 94 packs, to- 
gether making a total of 1,210, 
which is 138 ahead of the figure 
for December 31, 1938. 


SPECIFIC GOALS 
are a spur to achievement, Rotary 
District Governors are proving, as 
they sum up their efforts for their 
rapidly closing year in _ office. 
There’s G. E. Murray, of Rensse- 
laer, Indiana, for example. Last 
July he set four goals: to get every 
one of the 26 Clubs in his District 
(154) to issue a Club publication; 
to have them put up road signs; 
to gain in membership; and to 
gain three new Clubs. An unoffi- 
cial fifth goal was for each Club to 
send THE Rotarian to local libra- 
Here is his District’s score: 


ries. 

Club publications ............ 26 

Ce eee ee 20 

Membership gains ........... 16 
(6 even, 4 losses) 

OW CE. skews nn cee 2 

RorTaRiAN subscriptions ...... 23 


THIS IS A GOOD TIME 
for Richard Roe Tarian, as he 
drives in from the golf club, to 
take an extra look at the roadside 
sign announcing to all and sundry 
that his Rotary Club meets at the 
Gourmet Restaurant Tuesday 
noons. The extra look is to see it 
as would a touring Rotarian from 
elsewhere, who, of course, would 
notice whether the paint on the 
sign is peeling or faded, or, per- 
chance, whether the sign is con- 
spicuous by its entire absence. 


“——— CLi lore 


—— 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 











